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INTRODUCTION 


Sometimes it seems that poetry is like babies, 
in that one either can^t resist it and inevitably 
moves in its direction or can't really find any 
pleasure in its vicinity, and also in that no amount 
of taking thought about its habits and uses will 
change one's attitude towards it. There are those 
who wander into bookstores and before knowing 
it find themselves in front of the shelves where 
the little thin volumes are, who can hear par- 
sons quote it and still enjoy reading it, who can 
take it with or without capitals and conventional 
punctuation, who can get excited over theories of 
poetry and then forget them, and who have 
gloated, now and then, over illegitimate children 
of their own. There are also those who find a 
page of verse formidable and unpleasant, who 
had to ‘‘scan" in school and thereafter read no 
more of it, and who are only politely tolerant 
towards the whole business. 

But there is room for doubt. The reader who 
likes one kind of poetry but finds it difficult to 
extend his liking to other kinds is common 
enough; and though I never heard of anyone’s 
being converted to babies by reading Holt's 
Care and Feeding of Children I did once see a 
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INTRODUCTION* 


Student of physics come in to a great new mine 
of pleasure by way of Bliss Perry’s Study of 
Poetry. There are many who come to like things 
by learning what they are and how they work. 

However, it seems probable that there always 
will be people whose minds are so ordered that 
they naturally cannot take much delight in the 
poetic part of literature, and more particularly, 
in the lyric part of poetry. The future of poetry 
depends, more than on anything else, on whether 
the civilizations to come will produce more or 
fewer of such persons. 

Another thing that will affect that future is 
the relation of the poet and his readers. The 
word ^^readers” in this connection has a good 
deal of meaning and importance in itself. With 
the exception of Carl Sandburg and Vachel 
Lindsay and a few others there are no longer 
any wandering minstrels who compose poetry 
that they intend to sing or recite themselves. 
Fortunately ballads are still being made and 
sung, but only in sections, whether remote or 
not, that are not so much affected by our civili- 
zation as to be afraid of poetry. Our song hits 
are too dependent upon the tunes to have a 
chance to become poetry in their own right. For 
one reason or another poetry grounded in metre, 
in other words, verse, has not really been at home 
in the theatre for about three hundred years. 

The long ^d the short of it is that verse is 
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limited to books, which means that the poet’s 
leading, or the reading of a trained interpreter, 
an actor, for instance, is lost, and the actual 
sound, upon which verse depends for its very ex- 
istence, is at the mercy of the reader’s silent imag- 
ination. It is not unreasonable to guess that if we 
do not hear verse more frequently than we do we 
shall in time be unable to effect this silent reading 
aloud, and verse as we know it will be lost. 
Some poets, notably E. E, Cummings, though 
sometimes writing poetry that is not in verse, 
have recognized the situation and attempted to 
assist the reader’s silent reading aloud by using 
type in such a way as practically to force the in- 
tended rendering. Incidentally, there is a possi- 
bility that poetry may increasingly depend on 
printing, so that spatial rhythm, as in architec- 
ture — ^the shape of printed poetry, may gradually 
supplant the sound rhythm or 'structure of verse. 
But verse as it has been, and really still is, de- 
spite these dangers and changes, is a major form 
of art, with a glorious history, and one it be- 
hooves us not to allow to become a dead, artifi- 
cial form, for students only, if we can help it. 
The reader can help it by trying to understand 
thoroughly or, more accurately, to *‘get,” what 
the poet has tried to communicate, and by read- 
ing poetry aloud to himself. 

But these are speculations only, and when one 
remembers that this is an introduction to two 
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volumes of poetry it seems in order to say a word 
or two about what this collection attempts to do* 
Collections of poetry can do a number of things. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory ones are those made 
in scrapbooks, by individuals, to suit their own 
fancies. Most published collections claim to be 
made of the ‘'best’^ poetry of such and such a 
country, or of such and such a time. Such pro- 
fessions reveal an ignorance of, or a deliberate 
overlooking of, the complexities behind the word 
‘^best,^’ but are by no means incompatible with 
selecting competence of the highest order. The 
editors of these volumes may not be competent 
selectors but they know too well the complexities 
behind the word ^‘best” to apply it to the poetry 
here presented or to use ‘^excellence’’ as a guide 
to selection. 

What the editors have tried to do is to pro- 
vide a body of poetry that will give enduring 
pleasure to as many people as possible. This 
means, incidentally, that the poems are either in 
English or translations that will stand on their 
own legs. There are enough of the latter to en- 
able the reader to sample the pleasures that are 
to be had in other literatures than our own. The 
poems are not arranged chronologically because 
that would handicap unfairly some that have 
much pleasure in them. Geoffrey Chaucer^s 
poems, for instance, are in what is called “Middle 
English,” and at first glance this is almost unin- 
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telligible. But it is not really so, and the beauty 
in the three poems by Chaucer in this collection 
may be experienced by anyone who will not be 
scared away by unfamiliar spelling. The great 
body of Chaucer’s poetry is a mine of pleasure 
awaiting anyone who will give two hours’ atten- 
tion to a few simple rules and a little reading 
aloud. The unfamiliar language of some of tSe 
ballads need not be alarming, either. The poems 
are not grouped according to form or content be- 
cause all such groupings are inevitably arbitrary 
and misleading. Accepting the truth that each 
poem is a kind and a form in itself, we have 
merely arranged them in an order that we hope 
will make them pleasant reading, forward or 
backward or hither and yon. The poems have 
been arranged as though the two volumes were 
a unit, and this volume is the first. The index of 
titles has been incorporated in the general in- 
dex of titles in the index volume. Selections 
from loriig poems have been made only when the 
pieces taken are suited to our purpose in and 
by themselves. We have been affected by the 
usual limitations; lack of omniscience, a some- 
what arbitrary space, lack of fifty years, personal 
prejudice, and lack of a million dollars. But we 
have been generously treated by publishers and 
poets, and shall be satisfied if a few people find 
that these volumes are worth their price in pure 
pleasure. 




REVEILLE 


W AKE: the silver dusk returning 
Up the beach of darkness brims, 
And the ship of sunrise burning 
Strands upon the eastern rims. 

Wake: the vaulted shadow shatters, 
Trampled to the floor is spanned, 
And the tent of night in tatters 
Straws the sky-pavilioned land. 

Up, lad, up, ’tis late for lying; 

Hear the drums of morning play; 
Hark, the empty highways crying 
“Who’ll beyond the hills away?” 

Towns and countries woo together, 
Forelands beacon, belfries call; 

Never lad that trod on leather 
Lived to feast his heart with all. 

Up, lad : thews that lie and cumber 
Sunlit pallets never thrive; 

Morns abed and daylight slumber 
Were not meant for man alive. 

1 
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Clay Hes still, but blood^s a rover: 

Breath’s a ware that will not keep. 

Up, lad: when the journey’s over 
There’ll be time enough to sleep. 

A. E. Housman. 

MATIN SONG 

P ACK, clouds, away! and welcome, day! 

With night we banish sorrow. 

Sweet air, blow soft; mount, lark, aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow! 

Wings from the wind to please her mind. 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow: 

Bird, prune thy wing! nightingale, sing! 

To give my Love good-morrow! 

To give my Love good-morrow 
Notes from them all I’ll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest, robin red-breast! 

Sing, birds, in every furrow! 

And from each bill let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow! 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 

Stare, linnet, and cocksparrow, 

You pretty elves, among yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow! 

To give my Love good-morrow! 

Sing, birds, in every furrow! 

Thomas Heywood. 
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TO SPRING 

O THOU with dewy locks, who lookest 
down 

Through the clear windows of the morning, turn 
Thine angel eyes upon our western isle, 

Which in full choir hails thy approach, O Spring ! 

The hills tell one another, and the listening 
Valleys hear; all our longing eyes are turn’d 
Up to thy bright pavilions: issue forth 
And let thy holy feet visit our clime! 

Come o’er the eastern hills, and let our winds 
Kiss thy perfumM garments; let us taste 
Thy morn and evening breath ; scatter thy pearls 
Upon our lovesick land that mourns for thee, 

O deck her forth with thy fair fingers; pour 
Thy soft kisses on her bosom; and put 
Thy golden crown upon her languish’d head, 
Whose modest tresses are bound up for thee. 

William Blake. 


THE BANKS OF DOON 

Y e flowery banks o’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fair! 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care! 
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Thoull break my heart, thou bonnie Krd 
That sings upon the bough; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause Luve was true. 


Thoull break my heart, thou bonnie bird 
That sings beside thy mate; 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 

And wist na o’ my fate. 

Aft hao I roved by bonnie Doon 
To see the woodbine twine, 

And ilka bird sang o’ its love; 

And sae did I o’ mine. 


Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, 

Frae aff its thorny tree; 

And my fause luver staw the rose, 

But left the thorn wi’ me. 

Robert Burns. 


SISTER, AWAKE! 

S ister, awake! dose not your eyes! 

The day her light disdoses, 

And the bright morning doth arise 
Out of her bed of roses. 
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CHORUS FROM ‘‘aTALANTA’* 

See the clear sun, the world’s bright eye. 

In at our window peeping: ^ 

Lo, how he blusheth to espy 
Us idle wenches sleeping! 

Therefore awake ! make haste, I say, 

And let us, without staying, 

All in our gowns of green so gay 
Into the Park a-mayingl 

Unknown, from Thomas 
Bateson’s First Set of Eng- 
lish Madrigals, l6oo. 


CHORUS FROM “ATALANTA’ 

W HEN the hounds of spring are on win- 
ter’s traces, 

The Mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces. 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 

Come with, bows bent and with emptying of 
quivers, 

Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 
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With a noise of winds and many rivers, 
With a clamour of waters, and with might; 
Bind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 

Over the splendour and speed of thy feet ; 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of 
the night. 


Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to 
her, 

Fold our hands round her knees, and cling? 
O that man’s heart were as fire and could spring 
to her, 

Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring ! 
For the stars and the winds are unto her 
As raiment, as songs of the harp-player; 

For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 

And the southwest-wind and the west-wind 
sing. 


For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 

And all the season of snows and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover. 

The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remember’d is grief forgotten. 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 
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CHORUS FROM “aTALANTA^’ 

The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit; 
And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 


And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 
Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid. 
Follows with dancing and fills with delight 
The Maenad and the Bassarid; 

And soft as lips that laugh and hide 
The laughing leaves of the trees divide. 
And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 


The ivy falls with the BacchanaFs hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 

The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her bright breast shortening into sighs; 

The wild vine slips with the weight of its 
leaves. 

But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
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SPRING 

B ehold the young, the rosy spring 
Gives to the breeze her scented wing, 
While virgin graces, warm with May, 

Fling roses o’er her dewy way. 

The murmuring billows of the deep 
Have languished into silent sleep; 

And mark! the flitting sea-birds lave 
Their plumes in the reflecting wave; 

While cranes from hoary winter fly 
To flutter in a kinder sky. 

Now the genial star of day 
Dissolves the murky clouds away. 

And cultured field and winding stream 
Are freshly glittering in his beam. 

Now the earth prolific swells 
With leafy buds and flowery bells; 

Gemming shoots the olive twine; 

Clusters bright festoon the vine; 

All along the branches creeping, 

Through the velvet foliage peeping, 

Little infant fruits we see 
Nursing into luxury. 

Translated from the Greek 
of Anacreon by Thomas 
Moore. 
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“WHEN DAISIES' PIED AND VIOLETS BLUE’^ 

W HEN daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver-white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 

The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men,* for thus sings he, 
Cuckoo ! 

Cuckoo, cuckoo! — O word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married ear! 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 

And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws. 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men ; for thus sings he, 

Cuckoo ! 

Cuckoo, cuckoo! — O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear! 

William Shakespeare. 

A VAGABOND SONG* 

T here is something in the autumn that is* 
native to my blood — 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

* Reprinted, by permission of G. Wallace Tibbetts, 
Lowell A. Mayberry, and Edmund J. Barnard, trus- 
tees for the publishers, Small, Maynard and Co., Inc.,, 
from Ballads and Lyrics, by Bliss Carman. 
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And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson 
keeping time. 

The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by, 

And my lonely spirit thrills 
To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the 
hills. 

There is something in October sets the gypsy 
blood astir; 

We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 

Bliss Carman. 


THE ANGLER’S WISH 

I IN these flowery meads would be, 

These crystal streams should solace me; 
To whose harmonious bubbling noise 
I, with my angle, would rejoice. 

Sit here, and see the turtle-dove 
Court his chaste mate to acts of love; 

Or, on that bank, feel the west-wind 
Breathe health and plenty; please my mind, 
To see sweet dew-drops kiss these flowers, 
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And then washed off by April showers 
Here, hear my Kenna sing a song: 

There, see a blackbird feed her young," 

Or a laverock build her nest; 

Here, give my weary spirits rest, 

And raise my low-pitched thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love. 

Thus, free from lawsuits, and the noise 
Of princes’ courts, I would rejoice; 

Or, with my Bryan and a book, 

Loiter long days near Shawford brook; 
There sit by him, and eat my meat; 
There see the sun both rise and set; 
There bid good morning to next day; 
There meditate my time away; 

And angle on; and beg to have 
A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 

IZAAK WaLTOIST. 

TO MEADOWS 

Y e have been fresh and green, 

Ye have been fill’d with flowers, 
And ye the walks have been 

Where maids have spent their hours* 

You have beheld how they 
With wicker arks did come 
To kiss and bear away 
The richer cowslips home. 
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You’ve heard them sweetly sing, 

And seen them in a round: 

Each virgin like a spring, 

With honeysuckles crown’d. 

But now we see none here 
Whose silv’ry feet did tread 

And with dishevell’d hair 
Adorn’d this smoother mead. 

Like unthrifts, having spent 
Your stock and needy grown, 

You’re left here to lament 
Your poor estates, alone. 

Robert Herrick. 

TO BLOSSOMS 

F air pledges of a fruitful tree, 

Why do ye fall so fast? 

Your date is not so past 
But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 

And go at last. 


What I were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 

And so to bid good night? 

’Twas pity Nature brought you forth 
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Merely to show your worth 
And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave: 

And after they have shown their pride 
Like you awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 

Robert Herrick, 


TO DAFFODILS 

F air Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 

As yet the early-rising Sun 
Has not attain’d his noon. 

Stay, stay. 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song; 

And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a Spring; 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 
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As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 

Like to the Summer’s rain; 

Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 

Robert Herrick. 

TO THE CUCKOO 

O BLITHE New-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice. 

O Cuckoo ! shall I call thee Bird, 

Or but a wandering Voice? 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear, 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 

At once far off, and near. 

Though babbling only to the Vale, 

Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery; 

The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to ; that Cry 
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Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 

Through woods and on the green; 

And thou were still a hope, a love; 

Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O blessed bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, f aeiy place ; 

That is fit home for Thee! 

William Wordsworth. 


THE GARDEN 

H OW vainly men themselves amaze, 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays; 
And their incessant labours see 
Crowned from some single herb or tree, 
Whose short and narrow-verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid; 

While all the flowers and trees do close, 
To weave the garlands of Repose. 
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Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 

And Innocence thy sister dear? 

Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below^ 

Only among the plants will grow; 

Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

Cut in these trees their mistress’ name: 
Little, alas, they know or heed 
How far these beauties hers exceed! 

Fair trees ! wheres’e’er your bark I wound, 
No name shall but your own be found. 

When we have run our passion’s heat, 

Love hither makes his best retreat, 

The gods, that mortal beauty chase, 

Still in a tree did end their race; 

Apollo hunted Daphne so 
Only that she might laurel grow; 

And Pan did after Syrinx speed 
Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 

wondrous life is this I lead I 
Ripe apples drop about my head; 
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The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 

The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness; 

That mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds, and other seas, 

Annihilating all that^s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 

Casting the body’s vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide; 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings. 

Then whets and combs its silver wings, 
And, till prepared for longer flight. 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 

Such was that happy garden-state 
While man there walk’d without a mate 
After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet be meet! 
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But ’twas beyond a mortaFs share 
To wander solitary there: 

Two paradises ’t were in one, 

To live in paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
Of flowers and herbs this dial new! 

Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run. 

And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckon’d, but with herbs and flowers? 

Andrew Marvell. 

THE WORLD 

T he world is too much with us; late and 
soon,, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gather’d now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not. — Great God I Fd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less for- 
lorn; 
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Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Ck hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

William Wordsworth, 

THE PRIMEVAL FOREST 

T his is the forest primeval. The murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, in- 
distinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and 
prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest 
on their bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced 
neighbouring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 
wail of the forest. 

This is the forest primeval; but where are the 
hearts that beneath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the wood- 
land the voice of the huntsman? 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTERS 

I NTO the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent, 

* Reprinted, by permission of the publishers, 
Charles Scribner^s Sons, from Poems, by Sidney 
Lanier. 
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Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him; 
The little grey leaves were kind to Him; 

The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 

Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him last. 
From under the trees they drew Him last: 
’Twas on a tree they slew Him — ^last, 

When out of the woods He came. 

Sidney Lanier. 


THE MONTH OF RIPENESS 

T hou languid August noon. 

When all the slopes are sunny; 
When with jocund, dreamy tune, 

The bees are in the honey 
When with purple flowers, 

A-flaming in the sun, 

The drowsy hours 
Thread, one by one, 

The golden pleasaunces. 
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Then is heart’s musing time, 

Then, of all the seasons, 

Old Earth for inward rhyme 
Is full of golden reasons; — 

Then the ripening gourd, 

The sun-kissed garden wall, 

The purpling hoard, 

The flocks that call 
Adown the distances. 

Forgo the saddening tear, 

Thou Month without alloy; 

To younger seasons of the year 
Resign the flag of joy; 

But thou, be what thou art, 

Full brooding to the brim 
Of dreams apart 
And purlieus dim 
Of leafy silences 

Wilfred Campbell. 


THE GRASSHOPPER 

O THOU that swings’t upon the waving 
hair 

Of some well-fillM oaten beard, 

Drunk every night with a delicious tear 

Dropt thee from heaven, where thou wert 
rear’d ! 
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The joys of earth and air are thine entire, 
That with thy feet and wings dost hop and fly 
And when thy poppy works, thou dost retire 
To thy carved acorn-bed to lie. 

Up with the day, the Sun thou, welcom’st then 
Sport’st in the gilt plaits of his beams, 

And all these merry days mak’st merry men. 
Thyself, and melancholy streams. 

Richard Lovelace. 

THE WOODSPURGE 

T he wind flapped loose, the wind was still 
Shaken out dead from tree and hill: 

I had walked on at the wind’s will, — 

I sat now, for the wind was still. 

Between my knees my forehead was, — 

My lips, drawn in, said not Alas! 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass. 

My eyes, wide open, had the run 
Of some ten weeds to fix upon; 

Among those few, out of the sun. 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 

From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory: 
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One thing then learnt remains to me, — 

The woodspurge has a cup of three. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

THE SHEAVES^ 

W HERE long the shadows of the wind had 
rolled, 

Green wheat was yielding to the change as' 
signed ; 

And as by some vast magic undivined 
The world was turning slowly into gold. 

Like nothing that was ever bought or sold 
It waited there, the body and the mind ; 

And with a mighty meaning of a kind 
That tells the more the more it is not told. 

So in a land where all days are not fair, 

Fair days went on till on another day 
A thousand golden sheaves were lying there, 
Shining and still, but not for long to stay — 

As if a thousand girls with golden hair 
Might rise from where they slept and go away. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

TO AUTUMN 

S eason of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

* Reprinted by permission of the publishers, The 
Macnodllan Company, from Collected Poems by Edwin 
Arlincrton Robinson. 
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With fruit the vines that round the thatch- 
eves run; 

To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees. 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel 
shells 

With a sweet kernel; to set budding more. 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think ‘warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy 
cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 

Thee sitting careless on a granary floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 

Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep. 
Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy 
hook 

Spares the next swath and all its twined 
flowers : 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by 
hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring? Aye, where arc 
they? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 
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While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river swallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly 
bourn ; 

Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the 
skies. 

John Keats. 


SMOKE 

L IGHT-WINGED Smoke! Icarian bird, 
Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight; 
Lark without song, and messenger of dawn, 
Circling above the hamlets as thy nest ; 

Or else, departing dream, and shadowy form 
Of midnight vision, gathering up thy skirts; 

By night star-veiling, and by day 
Darkening the light and blotting out the sun; 
Go thou, my incense, upward from this hearth^ 
And ask the gods to pardon this clear flame. 

Henry David Thoreau. 


AUTUMN 

M ild is the parting year, and sweet 
The odour of the falling spray; 
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Life passes on more rudely fleet, 

And balmless is its closing day. 

I wait its close, I court its gloom, 

But mourn that never must there fall 
Or on my breast or on my tomb 
The tear that would have soothed it all. 

Walter Savage Landor. 


SWEET AFTON 

F low gently, sweet Afton, among thy 
green braes, 

Flow gently, 111 sing thee a song in thy praise; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 

Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds through 
the glen, 

Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 
"Thou green-crested lapwing, thy screaming for- 
bear, 

1 charge you disturb not my slumbering fair. 

How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills, 
Far marked with the courses of clear winding 
rills ; 

There daily I wander as noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. 
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How pleasant thy banks and green valleys be- 
low, 

Where wild in the woodlands the primroses 
blow; 

There oft as mild ev’ning weeps over the lea, 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 

Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides; 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 
As gathering sweet flow’rets she stems thy clear 
wave. 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green 
braes, 

Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 

Robert Burns. 

TO A SKYLARK 

H ail to thee, blithe Spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest 
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Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singest. 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 

O^er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run, 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 

Like a star of heaven, 

In the broad daylight 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill de- 
light, 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 

Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is 
overflow'd. 
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What thou art we know not; 

What is most like thee? 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 

As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded 
not: 

Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace-tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her 
bower: 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it 
from the view: 

Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflower’d, 
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Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy- 
winged thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Rain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth 
surpass : 

Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine : 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal, 

Or triumphal chaunt, 

Match’d with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden 
want. 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains? 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What love of thine own kind? what ignorance 
of pain? 



TO A SKYLARK 


3.1 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 

Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream? 


We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not: 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 

If we were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come 
near. 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
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Better than all treasures, 

That in books are found, 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the 
ground ! 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know. 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 

The world should listen then, as I am listening 
now! 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
THE CLOUD 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting 
flowers, 

From the seas and the streams; 

I bear hght shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast; 
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And all the night ^tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning, my pilot, sits: 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder; 

It struggles and howls by fits; 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills and the crags and the hills, 

Over the lakes and plains. 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 

And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

When the morning star shines dead, 

As, on the jag of a mountain crag 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 

And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath, 

Its ardours of rest and of love, 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
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From the depth of heaven above, 

With wings folded I rest on mine airy nest| 
As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbM maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 

And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 

The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and 
swim. 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 

From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 

Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof. 

The mountains its columns be. 

The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
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When the powers of the air are chained to my 
chair, 

Is the million-coloured bow; 

The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below, 

I am the daughter of the earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain, when, with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex 
gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, — 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from 
the tomb, 

I rise and unbuild it again. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


ODE TO EVENING 

I F aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, chaste eve, to soothe thy modest 
ear, 

Like thy own solemn springs. 

Thy springs, and dying gales, 
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O nymph reserved, while now the bright-hair’d 
sun 

Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 
With brede ethereal wove, 

Overhang his wavy bed: 

Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed 
bat 

With short, shrill shriek, flits by on leathern 
wing; 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn* 

As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path, 

Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum: 
Now teach me, maid composed. 

To breathe some soften’d strain, 

Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening 
vale, 

May, not unseemly, with its stillness suit, 

As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return! 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
Who slept in flowers the day, 

And many a nymph who wreathes her brows 
with sedge. 
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And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 
The pensive pleasures sweet 
Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then lead, calm votaress, where some sheety 
lake 

Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallow’d 
pile, 

Or up-land fallows grey 
Reflect its last cool gleam. 

But when chill blustering winds, or driving 
rain, 

Forbid my willing feet, be mine the hut, 

That from the mountain’s side, 

Views wilds, and swelling floods, 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discover’d spires; 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 

While spring shall pour his showers, as oft he 
wont, 

And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest eve! 
While summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light; 

While sallow autumn fills thy lap with leaves; 
Or winter, yelling through the troublous air, 
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Affrights thy shrinking train, 

And rudely rends thy robes; 

So long, sure-found beneath the sylvan shed, 
Shall fancy, friendship, science, rose-lipp’d health, 
Thy gentlest influence own, 

And hymn thy favourite name! 

William Collins. 

TO NIGHT 

S WIFTLY walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 

Out of the misty eastern cave 
Where all the long and lone daylight 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 

Which make thee terrible and dear, — 

Swift by thy flight! 

Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 
Star-inwrought! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day, 

Kjss her until she be wearied out, 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land. 
Touching all with thine opiate wand — 

Come, long sought! 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sigh’d for thee; 

When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
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And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 

And the weary Day turn’d to his rest 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sigh’d for thee. 

Thy brother Death came, and cried 
Would’st thou me? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmur’d like a noon-tide bee 
Shall I nestle near thy side? 

Would’st thou me? — and I replied 
No, not thee! 

Death will come when thou art dead, 

Soon, too soon — 

Sleep will come when thou art fled,* 

Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, belovM Night — 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 

Come soon, soon! 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

HYMN TO DIANA 

Q ueen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep: 

Hesperus entreats thy light, 

Goddess excellently bright. 
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Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 

Heaven to clear when day did close : 

Bless us then with wishM sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And thy crystal-shining quiver; 

Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how short soever: 

Thou that mak’st a day of night — 
Goddess excellently bright. 

Ben Jonson. 


SONG 

I 

A SPIRIT haunts the year’s last hours 

Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers 
To himself he talks; 

For at eventide, listening earnestly, 

At his work you may hear him sob and sigh 
In the walks; 

Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers: 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 



WINTER BIDS US MAKE MERRY WITHIN '4I 
II 

The air is damp, and hush’d and close, 

As a sick man’s room when he taketh repose 
An hour before death; 

My very heart faints and my whole soul grieves 
At the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves, 
And the breath 

Of the fading edges of box beneath, 

And the year’s last rose. 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 

Lord Tennyson. 

WINTER WITHOUT BIDS US MAKE MERRY 
WITHIN * 

S EEST thou how Soracte stands glistening 
in its mantle of snow, and how the strain- 
ing woods no longer uphold their burden, and 
the streams are frozen with the biting cold? 
Dispel the chill by piling high the wood upon 
the hearth, and right generously bring forth in 
Sabine jar the wine four winters old, O Thali- 
archus! Leave to the gods all else; for so soon 
as they have stilled the winds battling on the 

^ Reprinted by permission of tbe publishers, 0«. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, from Odes and Epodes by Horace, 
^anslated by C. E. Bennett. 
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seething deep, the cypresses and ancient ash-trees 
are no longer shaken. Cease to ask what the 
morrow will bring forth, and set down as gain 
each day that Fortune grants! Nor in thy youth 
neglect sweet love nor dances, whilst life is still 
in its bloom and crabbed age is far away! Now 
let the Campus be sought and the squares, with 
low whispers at the trysting-hour as night draws 
on, and the merry tell-tale laugh of maiden hid- 
ing in farthest corner, and the forfeit snatched 
from her arm or finger that but feigns resistance. 

Translated from the Latin of 
Horace by C. E. Bennett. 

FROM ‘‘SNOW-BOUND” 

T he sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of grey, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 



NOWEL 


The wind blew east; we heard the roar 
Of ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 

The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 

Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 

For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming light. 

Which only seemed where’er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 

NOWEL 

A nd this was, as the bokes me remembre, 
The colde frosty seson of Decembre. 
Phebus wex old, and hewed lyk latoun, 

That in his hote declinacioun 

Shoon as the burned gold with stremes brighte; 

But now in Capricorn adoun he lighte, 

Wher-as he shoon ful pale, I dar wel seyn. 

The bittre frostes, with the sleet and reyn. 
Destroyed hath the grene in every yerd. 
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Janus sit by the fyr, with double berd, 

And drinketh of his bugle-horn the wyn. 
Biforn him stant braun of the tusked swyn, 
And ^^NoweF’ cryeth every lusty man. 

From “The Frankeleyns 
Tale/’ by Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

‘WHEN ICICLES HANG BY THE WALU» 

W HEN icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 

When blood is nipp’d, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-whit! 

To-who! — a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow. 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 

And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To“whit ! 

To-who! — a merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

William Shakespeare. 
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TO A SNOW FLAKE « 

W HAT heart could have thought you? — 
Past our devisal 
(O filigree petal!) 

Fashioned so purely, 

Fragilely, surely, 

From what Paradisal 
Imagineless metal, 

Too costly for cost? 

Who hammered you, wrought you, 

For argentine vapour? — 

‘‘God was my shaper. 

Passing surmisal, 

He hammered, He wrought me, 

From curled silver vapour, 

To lust of His mind: — 

Thou could’st not have thought me! 

So purely, so palely, 

Tinily, surely, 

Mightily, frailly, 

Insculped and embossed. 

With his hammer of wind, 

And his graver of frost/’ 

Francis Thompson. 

* Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 0odd, 
Mead and Company, from Selected Poems, by Francis 
Thompson. 
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FEBRUARY 

N oon — and the north-west sweeps the 
empty road, 

The rain-washed fields from hedge to hedge 
are bare; 

Beneath the leafless elms some hind’s abode 
Looks small and void, and no smoke meets 
the air 

From its poor hearth: one lonely rook doth 
dare 

The gale, and beats above the unseen corn, 
Then turns, and whirling down the wind is 
borne. 

Shall it not hap that on ^some dawn of May 
Thou shalt awake, and, thinking of days dead, 
See nothing clear but this same dreary day, 

Of all the days that have passed o’er thine head? 
Shalt thou not wonder, looking from thy bed, 
Through green leaves on the windless east a-fire, 
That this day too thine heart doth still desire? 

Shalt thou not wonder that it liveth yet. 

The useless hope, the useless craving pain, 
That made thy face, that lonely noontide wet 
With more than beating of the chilly rain? 
Shalt thou not hope for joy new born again, 
Since no grief ever bom can ever die 
Through changeless change of seasons passing by ? 

William Morris. 
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THE OCEAN 

R oll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean 
—roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — ^his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own. 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncofEned, and un- 
known. 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — ^thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he 
wields 

For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise. 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gk)ds, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth: — there let him 
lay. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
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Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 

These are thy t 057 S, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada^s pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save 
thee — 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are 
they? 

Thy waters washed them power while they 
were free, 

And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts: — ^not so 
thou — 

Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play, 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow: 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Lord Byron. 


THE SIRENS* SONG 

S TEER, hither steer your wingM pines, 
All beaten mariners! 

Here lie Love’s undiscover’d mines, 

A prey to passengers — 

Perfumes far sweeter than the best 
Which make the Phoenix’ um and nest. 

Fear nbt your ships. 

Nor any to oppose you save our lips ; 
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But come on shore, 

Where no joy dies till Love hath gotten more. 

For swelling waves our panting breasts, 

Where never storms arise, 

Exchange, and be awhile our guests: 

For stars gaze on our eyes. 

The compass Love shall hourly sing, 

And as he goes about the ring, 

We will not miss 

To tell each point he nameth with a kiss. 

— ^Then come on shore. 

Where no joy dies till Love hath gotten more. 

William Browne, of Tavistock. 


THE LOTOS-EATERS 

OURAGE!” he said, and pointed toward 
the land, 

‘‘This mounting wave will roll us shoreward 
soon.” 

In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 
And, like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did 
seem. 
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A land of streams! some, like a downward 
smoke, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 
And some thro* wavering lights and shadows 
broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land; far off, three mountain- 
tops, 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush*d ; and, dew’d with showery 
drops, 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven 
copse. 

The charmed sunset linger’d low adown 
In the red West; thro’ mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale ; 

A land where all things always seem’d the same ! 
And round about the keel "with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 

Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them. 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far, far away did seem to mourn and rave 
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On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 
And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did 
make. 

They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife and slave; but evermore 
Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then some one said, “We will return no more” ; 
And all at once they sang, “Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer 
roam.” 


CHQRIC SONG 
I 

T here is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the 
blissful skies. 

Here are cool mosses deep, 
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And thro* the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in 
sleep. 


n 

■Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 

While all things else have rest from weariness? 
All things have rest: why should we toil alone? 
We only toil, who are the first of things, 

And make perpetual moan. 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown: 

'Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm; 
Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 

‘There is no joy but calm!” — 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown 
of things? 


in 

Lo 1 in the middle of the wood. 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed; and turning yellow 
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Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo! sweeten’d with the summer light, 

The full- juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted length of days, 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 

IV 

Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 

Death is the end of life; ah, why 
Should life all labour be? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 

All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 
In silence; ripen, fall, and cease: 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dream- 
ful ease. 

V 

How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
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Falling asleep in. a half-dream! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the 
height ; 

To hear each other’s whisper’d speech; 

Eating the Lotos day by day, 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 
And tender curving lines of creamy spray; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy; 

To muse and brood and live again in memory, 
With those old faces of our infancy 
Heap’d over with a mound of grass. 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of 
brass! 


VI 

Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 
And their warm tears; but all hath suffer’d 
change ; 

For surely now our household hearths are cold 
Our sons inherit us, our looks are strange. 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 
Or else the island princes over-bold 
Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 
Before them of the ten years’ war in Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 
Is there confusion in the little isk? 
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Let what is broken so remain. 

The Gk)(ls are hard to reconcile; 

’T is hard to settle order once again. 

There is confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labour unto aged breath, 

Sore tasks to hearts worn out by many wars 
And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot- 
stars. 

vn 

But propt on beds of amaranth and moly. 

How sweet — ^while warm airs lull us, blowing 
lowly — 

With half-dropped eyelid still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill — 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 
From cave to cave thro’ the thick-twined vine — 
To watch the emerald-colour’d water falling 
Thro’ many a woven acanthus-wrath divine! 
Only to hear and see the far-o£E sparkling brine, 
Only to hear were sweet, stretch’d out beneath 
the pine. 


vin 

The Lotos blooms below the barren pe^. 
The Lotos blows by every winding creek; 
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All day the wind breathes low with mellower 
tone ; 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 

Round and round the spicy downs the yellow 
Lotos-dust is blown. 

We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 

Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the 
surge was seething free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam- 
fountains in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal 
mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 

On the hills like Gods together, careless of man- 
kind. 

For they lie beside ^heir nectar, and the bolts 
are hurl’d 

Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are 
lightly curl’d 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the 
gleaming world; 

Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted 
lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roar- 
ing deeps and fiery sands. 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking 
ships, and praying hands. 

But they smile, they find a music centred in a 
doleful song 
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Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale 
of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are 
strong ; 

Chanted .from an ill-used race of men that cleave 
the soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring 
toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine 
and oil; 

Till they perish and they suffer — some, ’t is 
whisper’d — down in hell 

Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys 
dwell. 

Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, 
- the shore 

Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and 
wave and oar; 

Oh rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander 
more. 

Lord Tennyson. 


THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 

C OME, dear children, let us away; 

Down and away below! 

Now my brothers call from the bay, 
Now the great winds shoreward blow. 
Now the salt tides seaward flow; 
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Now the wild white horses play, 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray^ 
Children dear, let us away! 

This way, this way! 

Call her once before you go — 

Call once yet! 

In a voice that she will know: 

^'Margaret! Margaret!’’ 

Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear; 
Children’s voices, wild with pain — 

Surely she will come again! 

Call her once and come away; 

This way, this way! 

“Mother dear, we cannot stay! 

The wild white horses foam and fret,” 
Margaret! Margaret! 

Come, dear children, come away down ; 

Call no more! 

One last look at the white-wall’d town, 

And the little grey church on the windy shore 
Then come down! 

She will not come though you call all day; 
Come away, come away! 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 

In the caverns where we lay. 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
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iThe far-off sound of a silver bell? 

Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 

Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream, 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round. 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 

Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye? 

When did music come this way? 

Children dear, was it yesterday? 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Cali yet once) that she went away? 

Once she sate with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea. 
And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She comb’d its bright hair, and she tended it 
well, 

When down swung the sound of a far-off belL 
She sigh’d, she look’d up through the clear 
green sea; 

She said : “I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 
’Twill be Easter-time in the world^ — ^ah me I 
And I lose my poor soul, Merman! here with 
thee.” 
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I said: ‘‘Go up, dear heart, through the waves; 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea- 
caves F’ 

She smiled, she went up through the surf in the 
bay. 

Children dear, was it yesterday? 

Children dear, were we long alone? 

‘‘The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan; 

Long prayers,^’ I said, “in the world they say; 

Come!” I said; and we rose through the surf in 
the bay. 

We went up the beach, by the sandy down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-walFd 
town; 

Through the narrow paved streets, where all 
was still. 

To the little grey church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at their 
prayers, 

But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climb'd on the graves, on the stones worn 
with rains, 

And we gazed up the aisle through the small 
leaded panes. 

She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 

“Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here! 

Dear heart,” I said, “we are long alone; 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.” 
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But, ah, she gave me never a look, 

For her eyes were seal’d to the holy book! 

Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 
Come away, children, call no more! 

Come away, come down, call no more ! 

Down, down, down! 

Down to the depths of the sea! 

She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 

Hark what she sings: joy, O joy, 

For the humming street, and the child with its 
toy! 

For the priest and the hell, and the holy well; 
For the wheel where I spun. 

And the blessed light of the sun!” 

And so she sings her fill. 

Singing most joyfully, 

Till the spindle drops from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 

She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea; 

And her eyes are set in a stare ; 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 

And anon there drops a tear, 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh; 

For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 
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Come away, away children; 

Come, children, come down! 

The hoarse wind blows coldly; 
Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 

She will hear the winds howling^ 
Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing: ‘‘Here came a mortal, 

But faithless was she! 

And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea.’’ 

But, children, at midnight, 

When soft the winds blow, 

When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring tides are low; 

When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starr’d with broom, 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanch’d sands a gloom; 

Up the still, glistening beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie, 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 

We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
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At the white, sleeping town ; 

At the church on the hill-side — 

And then come back down. 

Singing: ‘'There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she! 

She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.” 

Matthew Arnold. 


PHILLIDA AND CORYDON 

I N the merry month of May, 

In a morn by break of day, 

Forth I walk’d by the wood-side 
Whereas May was in her pride: 
There I spiM all alone 
Phillida and Corydon. 

Much ado there was, God wot ! 

He would love and she would not. 
She said, never man was true; 

He said, none was false to you. 

He said, he had loved her long; 

She said. Love should have no wrong 
Corydon would kiss her then; 

She said, maids must kiss no men 
Till they did for good and all ; 

Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witness truth 
Never loved a truer youth. 
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Thus with many a pretty oath, 

Yea and nay, and faith and troth, 

Such as seely shepherds use 
When they will not Love abuse, 

Love, which had been long deluded. 
Was with kisses sweet concluded; 

And Phillida, with garlands gay. 

Was made the Lady of the May. 

Nicholas Breton. 


HYMN OF PAN 

F rom the forests and highlands 
We come, we come; 

From the river-girt islands, 

Where loud waves are dumb 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 

The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 
The bees on the bells of thyme, 

The birds on the myrtle bushes, 

The cicale above in the lime, 

And the lizards below in the grass. 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus was, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 

Liquid Peneus was flowing, 

And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 
The light of the dying day. 

Speeded by my sweet pipings. 
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The Sileni, and Sylvans, and Fauns, 

And the Nymphs of the woods and waves, 
To the edge of the moist river-lawns, 

And the brink of the dewy caves, 

And all that did then attend and follow 
Were silent with love, as you now, Apollo, 
With envy of my sweet pipings. 

I sang of the dancing stars, 

I sang of the daedal Earth, 

And of Heaven — and the giant wars, 

And Love, and Death, and Birth, — 

And then I changed my pipings, — 

Singing how down the vale of Menalus 
I pursued a maiden and clasp’d a reed: 

Gods and men, we are all deluded thus! 

It breaks in our bosom and then we bleed: 
All wept, as I think both ye now would. 

If envy or age had not frozen your blood, 

At the sorrow of my sweet pipings. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE 

C OME live with me and be my Love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 

Or woods or steepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks, 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks 
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By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies; 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 

A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair-linM slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 

A belt of straw and ivy-buds 
With coral clasps and amber studs : 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 

Come live with me and be my Love. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning: 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me and be my I^ve. 

Christopher Marlowe. 


HER REPLY 

I F all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy Love. 
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But Time drives flocks from field to fold; 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold; 

And Philomel becometh dumb; 

The rest complains of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wa3nvard Winter reckoning yields: 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 

Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither — soon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

The belt of straw and ivy-buds, 

Thy coral clasps and amber studs, — 

All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy Love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed. 
Had joys no date, nor age no need, 

Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy Love. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

THE NYMPH’S SONG TO HYLAS 

I KNOW a little garden-close 
Set thick with lily and red rose, 

Where I would wander if I might 
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From dewy dawn to dewy night, 

And have one with me wandering. 

And though within it no birds sing, 

And though no pillar’d house is there, 
And though the apple boughs are bare 
Of fruit and blossom, would to God, 

Her feet upon the green grass trod, 

And I beheld them as before! 

There comes a murmur from the shore, 
And in the place two fair streams are, 
Drawn from the purple hills afar. 

Drawn down unto the restless sea; 

The hills whose flowers ne’er fed the bee, 
The shore no ship has ever seen, 

Still beaten by the billows green, 

Whose murmur comes unceasingly 
Unto the place for which I cry. 

For which I cry both day and night, 

For which I let slip all delight. 

That maketh me both deaf and blind, 
Careless to win, unskill’d to find, 

And quick to lose what all men seek. 

BTet tottering as I am, and weak. 

Still have I left a little breath 
To seek within the jaws of death' 

An entrance to that happy place; 
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To seek the unforgotten face 
Once seen, once kiss’d, once reft from me 
Anigh the murmuring of the sea. 

William Morris. 

‘TOLL FATHOM FIVE THY FATHER LIES” 

F ull fathom five thy father lies; 

Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Ding-dong. 

Hark! now I hear them — 

Ding-dong, bell! 
William Shakespeare. 

“COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS” 

C OME unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands: 

Courtsied when you have and kiss’d 
The wild waves whist: 

Foot it featly here and there; 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 

Hark, hark! 

Burthen [dispersedly']. Bow-wow. 
Ariel. The watch dogs bark: 
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Burthen \_dispersedly'\. Bow-wow. 

Ariel. Hark, hark! I hear 

The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow. 

William Shakespeare. 

“TELL ME WHERE IS FANCY BRED” 

T ell me where is Fancy bred, 

Or in the heart or in the head? 
How begot, how nourish^? 

Reply, reply. 

It is engendered in the eyes, 

With gazing fed; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 

Let us all ring Fancy^s knell: 

I’ll begin it, — Ding, dong, bell. 

AIL Ding, dong, bell. 

William Shakespeare. 

“WHERE THE BEE SUCKS, THERE SUCK I” 

W HERE the bee sucks, there suck I: 

In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough, 
William Shakespeare. 
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THE LISTENERS* 

^ S THERE anybody there said the Trav- 
J. eller, 

Knocking on the moonlit door; 

And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor: 

And a bird flew up out of the turret, 

Above the Traveller’s head: 

And he smote upon the door again a second time ; 

“Is there anybody there?” he said. 

But no one descended to the Traveller; 

No head from the leaf-fringed sill 
Leaned over and looked into his grey eyes, 
Where he stood perplexed and still. 

But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men : 

Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark 
stair, 

That goes down to the empty hall, 
Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveller’s call. 

And he felt in his heart their strangeness. 

Their stillness answering his cry, 

While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 
’Neath the starred and leafy sky; 

For he suddenly smote on the door, even 

* Reprinted, by permission of James B. Pinker and 
Son, Inc., acting for the author, and of the publishers, 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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Louder, and lifted his head: — 

*‘TeIi them I came, and no one answered, 

That I kept my word,*’ he said. 

Never the least stir made the listeners, 

Though every word he spake 
Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the still 
house 

From the one man left awake; 

Aye, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 

And the sound of iron on stone, 

And how the silence surged softly backward, 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 

Walter de la Mare. 

THE SHROUDING OF THE DUCHESS OF 
MALFI 

H ARK! Now everything is still, 

The screech-owl and the whistler shrill, 
Call upon our dame aloud, 

And bid her quickly don her shroud! 

Much you had of land and rent; 

Your length in clay’s now competent: 

A long war disturb’d your mind ; 

Here your perfect peace is sign’d. 

Of what is ’t fools make such vain keeping? 

Sin their conception, their birth weeping, 

Their life a general mist of error, 
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Their death a hideous storm of terror. 

Strew your hair with powders sweet, 

Don clean linen, bathe your feet, 

And — ^the foul end more to check — 

A crucifix let bless your neck: 

’T is now full tide ’tween night and day; 
End your groan and come away. 

John Webster. 


KUBLA KHAN 

I N Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, 

Through caverns measureless to man, 

Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round ; 

And there were gardens, bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills. 
Infolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But Oh ! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover ! 
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And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil 
seething, 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were breath- 
ing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced: 

Amid whose swift, half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail; 
And amid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles, meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale, the sacred river ran, — 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war. 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves ; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, — 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw; 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played. 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
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To such a deep delight ’t would win me 
That, with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, — 

That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 

And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! beware! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 

Weave a circle round him thrice. 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge« 


ELDORADO 

G AYLY bedight, 

A gallant knight, 
In sunshine and in shadow, 
Had journeyed long, 
Singing a song, 

In search of Eldorado. 


But he grew old — 

This knight so bold — 
And o^er his heart a shadow 
Fell as he found 
No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado. 
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And, as his strength 
Failed him at length, 

He met a pilgrim shadow — * 

'^Shadow,” said he, 

^^Where can it be — 

This land of Eldorado 

‘‘Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon, 

Down the Valley of the Shadow, 

Ride, boldly ride,” 

The shade replied, — 

“If you seek for Eldorado!” 

Edgar Allan Poe, 

THE EVE OF ST. AGNES 

S T. AGNES’ EVE — ah, bitter chill it was ! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 
The hare limped trembling through the frozen 
grass, 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold ,* 
Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers while he 
told 

His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seemed taking flight for heaven without a 
death, 

Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer 
he saith. 
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His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man; 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back returneth, meager, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees: 

The sculptured dead, on each side, seem to 
freeze, 

Emprisoned in black, purgatorical rails: 
Knights, ladies, praying in dumb oratories, 

He passeth by, and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods and 
mails. 

Northward he turneth through a little door. 
And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden 
tongue 

Flattered to tears this aged man and poor. 
But no — already had his death-bell rung; 
The joys of all his life were said and sung; 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve; 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve, 

And all night kept awake, for sinners’ sake to 
grieve. 

That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude 
soft; 

And so it chanced, for many a door was wide, 
From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 

The silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to chide: 
The level chambers, ready with their pride, 
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Were glowing to receive a thousand guests: 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 

Stared, where upon their heads the comice 
rests, 

With hair blown back, and wings put crosswise 
on their breasts. 

At length burst in the argent revelry, 

With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
Numerous as shadows haunting f airily 
The brain, new-stuffed, in youth, with triumphs 
gay 

Of old romance. These let us wish away, 

And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there, 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry 
day, 

On love, and winged St. Agnes’ saintly care, 
As she had heard old dames full many times 
declare. 

They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honeyed middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright; 

As, supperless to bed they must retire, 

And couch supine their beauties, lily white; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they 
desire. 
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Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline: 
The music, yearning like a God in pain, 

She scarcely heard: her maiden eyes divine. 
Fixed on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by — she heeded not at all: in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 

And back retired; not cooled by high disdain, 
But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere; 
She sighed for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of 
the year. 

She danced along with vague, regardless eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and 
short : 

The hallowed hour was near at hand: she 
sighs 

Amid the timbrels, and the thronged resort 
Of whisperers in anger or in sport ; 

’Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwinked with fairy fancy; all amort, 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn, 
And all the bliss to be before to-morrow mom. 

So, purposing each moment to retire, 

She lingered still. Meantime, across the moors, 
Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Besides the portal doors, 
Buttressed from moonlight, stands he, and im- 
plores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 
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But for one moment in the tedious hours, 
That he might gaze and worship all unseen; 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — ^in sooth 
such things have been. 

He ventures in: let no buzzed whisper tell; 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart, Lovers fevVous citadel: 
For him, those chambers held barbarian 
hordes, 

Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 

Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage; not one breast affords 
Him any mercy in that mansion foul, 

Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 

Ah, happy chance! the aged creature came, 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s flame, 
Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland. 

He startled her; but soon she knew his face, 
And grasped his fingers in her palsied hand, 
Saying, ^‘Mercy, Porphyro! hie thee from this 
place ; 

They are all here to-night, the whole blood- 
thirsty race! 

‘‘Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarfish Hilde- 
brand ; 
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He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He cursed thee and thine, both house and 
land: 

Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a 
whit 

More tame for his grey hairs — Alas me! flit! 
Flit like a ghost away.” — ^^Ah, Gossip dear. 
We’re safe enough; here in this arm-chair sit, 
And tell me how” — “Good saints! not here, 
not here; 

Follow me, child, or else these stones will be 
thy bier.” 

He followed through a lowly arched way, 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume. 
And as she muttered “Well-a — ^well-a-day 1” 
He found him in a little moonlight room, 
Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 
“Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he, 
“O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see, 
When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving piously.” 

“St. Agnes ! Ah ! it is St. Agnes’ Eve — 

Yet men will murder upon holy days: 
Thou must hold water in a witch’s sieve, 
And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays 
To venture so: it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro! — ^St. Agnes’ Eve! 
God’s help! my lady fair the conjurer plays 
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This very night: good angels her deceive! 

But let me laugh awhile, — IVe mickle time to 
grieve/’ 

Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 
While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 
Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 
Who keepeth closed a wondrous riddle-book, 
As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she 
told 

His lady’s purpose; and he scarce could brook 
Tears, at the thought of those enchantments 
cold, 

And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 

Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 
Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple riot: then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start: 
*‘A cruel man and impious thou art: 

Sweet lady! let her pray, and sleep, and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go, go! I deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou 
didst seem.” 

will not harm her, by all saints I swear,” 
Quoth Porphyro: “O may I ne’er find grave 
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When my weak voice shall whisper its last 
prayer, 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face. 
Good Angela, believe me, by these tears, 

Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 

Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s ears, 
And beard them, though they be more fanged 
than wolves and bears.” 

“Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard 
thing. 

Whose passing bell may ere the midnight toll; 
Whose prayers for thee, each morn and eve- 
ning, 

Were never missed.” Thus plaining, doth she 
bring 

A gentler speech from burning Porphyro; 

So woeful, and of such deep sorrowing, 

That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe- 

Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 
Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide’ 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That he might see her beauty unespied, 

And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 
While legioned fairies paced the coverlet, 
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And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met. 
Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous 
debt. 

‘*It shall be as thou wishest/^ said the Dame: 
‘'All cates and dainties shall be stored there 
Quickly on this feast-night; by the tambour- 
frame 

Her own lute thou wilt see: no time to spare, 
For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 

Wait here, my child, with patience; kneel in 
prayer 

The while. Ah! thou must needs the lady 
wed, 

Or may I never leave my grave among the dead.” 

So saying, she hobbled ofiE with busy fear. 
The lover’s endless minutes slowly passed; 
The dame returned, and whispered in his ear 
To follow her; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last, 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hushed, and 
chaste ; 

Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain. 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in her 
brain. 
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Her faltering hand upon the balustrade, 

Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 

When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid, 
Rose, like a missioned spirit, unaware: 

With silver taper’s light, and pious care, 

She turned, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 

She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove frayed 
and fled. 

Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died: 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide: 

No uttered syllable, or, woe betide! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble. 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should 
swell 

Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her 
dell. 

A casement high and triple-arched there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries, 

Of fruits and flowers, and bunches of knot- 
grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
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As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
Shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens 
and kings. 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair 
breast. 

As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and 
boon; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together pressed, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 

She seemed a splendid angel, newly dressed^ 
Save wings, for heaven: — Porphyro grew 
faint. 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal 
taint. 

Anon his heart revives: her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant bodice ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees: 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is 
fled. 
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Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppressed 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day; 
Blissfully havened both from joy and pain; 
Clasped like a missal where swart Paynims 
pray; 

Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud 
again. 

StoFn to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 

And listened to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness; 

Which when he heard, that minute did he 
bless, 

And breathed himself: then from the closet 
crept, 

Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 

And over the hushed carpet, silent, stepped, 
And ’tween the curtains peeped, where, lo! — 
how fast she slept! 

Then by the bedside, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
A table, and, half anguished, threw therecmt 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet: — 
O for some drowsy Morphean amulet! 
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The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 
The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarinet, 
Affray his ears, though but in dying tone: — 
The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is 
gone. 

And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavendered. 
While he from forth the closet brought a 
heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and 
gourd; 

With jellies smoother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 

These delicates he heaped with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver: sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night. 

Filling the chilly room with perfume light, — 
“And now, my love, my seraph ‘fair, awake! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite : 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes^ sake, 
Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth 
ache.’* 

Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
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By the dusk curtains : — ’twas a midnight 
charm 

Impossible to melt as iced stream: 

The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam; 
Broad golden fringe upon the' carpet lies: 

It seemed he never, never could redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes; 
So mused awhile, entoiled in woofed phantasies. 

Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and, in chords that tenderest 
be, 

He played an ancient ditty, long since mute, 

In Provence called ‘Ta belle dame sans 
mercy” : 

Close to her ear touching the melody; — 
Wherewith disturbed, she uttered a soft moan : 
He ceased — she panted quick — and suddenly 
Her blue afiFrayed eyes wide open shone: 

Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured 
stone. 

Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 
There was a painful change, that nigh cx* 
pelled 

The blisses of her dream so pure and deep, 
At which fair Madeline began to weep, 

And moan forth witless words with many a 
sigh, 
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While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep ; 
Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or speak, she looked so dream- 
ingly. 


‘‘Ah, Porphyro!” said she, “but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Made tunable with every sweetest vow; 

And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear: 
How changed thou art! how pallid, chill, and 
drear ! 

Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
Those looks immortal, those complainings 
dear ! 

Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 

For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where 
to go.” 


Beyond a mortal man impassioned far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 
Ethereal, flushed, and like a throbbing star 
Seen ’mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose; 
Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet, — 
Solution sweet : meantime the frost-wind blows 
Like Love’s alarum, pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes ; St. Agnes’ moon hath 
set. 
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’Tis dark: quick pattereth the flaw-blown 
sleet : 

“This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline!” 
’Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat: 
“No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine. 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring? 
I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing; — 

A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpruned 
wing.” 

“My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 

Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped and vermeil- 
dyed? 

Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 

A famished pilgrim, — saved by miracle. 
Though I have found, I will not rob thy 
nest. 

Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel. 

“Hark! ’tis an elfin storm from fairy land, 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 

Arise — arise! the morning is at hand; — 

The bloated wassailers will never heed; — 
Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see, — 
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Drowned all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead. 

Awake! arise! my love, and fearless be, 

For o^er the southern moors I have a home for 
thee.’^ 

She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 

For there were sleeping dragons all around 

At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears — 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way they 
found ; 

In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-drooped lamp was flickering by e’ach 
door ; 

The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and 
hound, 

Fluttered in the besieging wind’s uproar; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ; 

Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide; 

Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his side: 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his 
hide, 

But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide: — 

The chains lie silent on the footworn stones; 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges 
groans. 
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And they are gone: ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 

That night the Baron dreamed of many a 
woe, 

And all his warrior-guests with shade and 
form 

Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 
Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitched, with meager face de- 
form; 

The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 

For aye unsough t-f or slept among his ashes cold. 

John Keats. 


THE LORELEI 

I KNOW not whence it rises. 

This thought so full of woe; — 
But a tale of the times departed 
Haunts me — and will not go. 

The air is cool, and it darkens, 

And calmly flows the Rhine; 

The mountain peaks are sparkling 
In the sunny evening-shine. 

And yonder sits a maiden. 

The fairest of the fair; 

With gold in her garment glittering, 
And she combs her golden hair. 
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With a golden comb she combs it, 

And a wild song singeth she, 

That melts the heart with a wondrous 
And powerful melody. 

The boatman feels his bosom 
With a nameless longing move ; 

He sees not the gulfs before him, 

His gaze is fixed above, 

Till over boat and boatman 
The Rhine’s deep waters run; 

And this with her magic singing 
The Lorelei hath done! 

Translated from the German 
of Heinrich Heine. 


LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 

4 WHAT can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 

Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge is wither’d from the lake, 

And no birds sing. 

what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 

So haggard and so woe-begone? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And the harvest’s done. 
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‘‘I see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever dew; 

And on thy cheek a fading rose 
Fast withereth too/’ 

met a lady in the meads, 

Full beautiful — a faery’s child, 

Her hair was long, her foot was light, 

And her eyes were wild. 

made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 

She look’d at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 

set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long, 

For sideways would she lean, and sing 
A faery’s song. 

^‘She found me roots of relish sweet. 

And honey wild and manna dew, 

And sure in language strange she said, 

‘I love thee true!’ 

^‘She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sigh’d full sore, 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. 
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‘‘And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream’d^ — ^Ah! woe betide! 
The latest dream I ever dream’d 
On the cold hilFs side. 

“I saw pale kings and princes too, 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
Who cried — ^“La belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall!” 

“I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gzphi wide, 

And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side. 

“And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing.” 

John Keats. 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT 
PART I 

O N either side the river lie 

Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot; 
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And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

'The island of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four grey walls, and four grey towers. 
Overlook a space of flowers, 

And the silent isle imbowers 
The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin, willow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses ; and unhail’d 
The shallop fiitteth silken-sail’d 

Skimming down to Camelot: 
But who hath seen her wave her hand? 
Or at the casement seen her stand? 

Or is she known in all the land, 

The Lady of Shalott? 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 

Down to tower’d Camelot: 
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And by the moon the reaper weary, 

Piling sheaves in Uj^ands airy, 

Listemng, whispers, ’Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.’’ 

PART II 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 

She has heard a whisper say, 

A curse is on her if she stay 

To look down to Camelot. 

She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 

And little other care hath she, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 

There she sees the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot: 

There the river eddy whirls. 

And there the surly village-churls, 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 

Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

An abbot on an ambling pad, 

Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 
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Or long-hair’d page m crimson clad, 

Goes by to tower’d Camelot; 

And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two: 

She hath no loyal knight and true, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights, 

For often thro’ the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights, 

And music, went to Camelot: 

Or when the moon was overhead, 

Came two young lovers lately wed; 
am half sick of shadows,” said 
The Lady of Shalott. 

PART III 

A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley-sheaves, 

The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 

And flamed upon 'the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever kneel’d 
To a lady in his shield, 

That sparkled on the yellow field, 

Beside remote Shalott. 

The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 

Like to some branch of stars we see 
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Hung in the golden Galaxy. 

The bridle bells rang merrily 

As he rode down to Camelot: 

And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 

And as he rode his armour rung, 

Beside remote Shalott. 

All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jeweird shone the saddle-leather, 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Bum’d like one burning flame together, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 

As often thro’ the purple night, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 

Moves over still Shalott. 

His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d 
On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 

From the bank and from the river 
He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 

“Tirra lirra,” by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot. 

She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made three paces thro’ the room. 
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She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 
She look’d down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web and floated wide; 
The mirror crack’d from side to side; 
‘‘The curse is come upon me!” cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 


PART IV 

In the stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale yellow woods were waning, 

The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 
Over tower’d Camelot ; 

Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 

And down the river’s dim expanse— 

Like some bold seer in a trance. 

Seeing all his own mischance — 

With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot. 

And at the closing of the day 

She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 

The broad stream bore her far away. 

The Lady of Shalott. 
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Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 
The leaves upon her falling light — 
Thro^ the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot: 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly. 

Till her blood was frozen slowly, 
And her eyes were darken’d wholly, 
Turn’d to tower’d Camelot; 
For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing in her song she died. 

The Lady of Shalott. 


Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by. 
Dead-pale between the houses high, 

Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Shalott. 
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Who IS this? and what is here? 

And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they cross’d themselves for fear, 

All the knights at Camelot: 

But Lancelot mused a little space; 

He said, “She has a lovely face; 

God in His mercy lend her grace, 

The Lady of Shalott.” 

Lord Tennyson. 


MORTE D^ARTHUR 

S O all day long the noise of battle roll’d. 

Among the mountains by the winter sea; 
Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 

Had fallen in Lyonnesse about their lord, 

King Arthur: then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights. 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
“The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
[They sleep— the men I loved. I think that we 
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Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were, 

I perish by this people which I made, — 

Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more — ^but let what will be, be, 
I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride : for thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
Holding the sword — and how I row’d across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king; 
And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known: 

But now delay not: take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere: 

Watch what thou se&t, and lightly bring me 
word.” 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere : 

‘'It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 
Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ the helm. 

A little thing may harm a wounded man. 

Yet I thy best will all perform at full, 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.” 

So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs. 
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Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 

Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping 
down 

By zigzag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt; 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth work 
Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood, 
This way and that dividing the swift mind, 

In act to throw; but at the last it seem’d 
Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 
There in the many-knotted water-flags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 

So strode he back slow to the wounded king. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
‘‘Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave? 
What is it thou hast seen, or what hast heard?”* 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

“I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 

And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and 
pale: 

“Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
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Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight; 

For surer sign had follow’d, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to He. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.” 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud: 

^‘And if indeed I cast the brand away, 

Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 

Should thus be lost for ever from the earth, 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many 
men. 

What good should follow this, if this were done ? 
What harm, undone? deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 

Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself? 

The King is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumours of a doubt? but were this kept, 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings. 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms. 
Saying, “King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 
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Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.’’ 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honour and much fame were 
lost.” 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 

And hid Excalibur the second time, 

And so strode back slow to the wounded king. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily: 
'^What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard?’’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 

‘‘I heard the water lapping on the crag, 

And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in 
wrath : 

‘‘Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 

Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is me! 
Authority forgets a dying king, 

Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 
That bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 
For thou, the latest-left of all my knights. 

In whom should meet the oiEces of all, 

Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt; 
Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 

And the third time may prosper, get thee hence: 
But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
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I will arise and slay thee with my hands/’ 
Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword, 
And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The great 
brand 

Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an 
arch, 

Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 

So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur: 

But ere he dipped the surface, rose an arm 
Cloth’d in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the king. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker 
breath : 

^*Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out; what is it thou hast heard, or seen?” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 

^‘Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die. 

Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 

So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 

Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling 
him; 
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But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d 
him 

Three times, and drew him under in the mere.” 
And answer made King Arthur, breathing 
hard: 

‘‘My end draws nigh; ’t is time that I were 
gone. 

Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight. 
And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.” 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 

And would have spoken, but he found not words ; 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands. 
And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard. 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh’d the king. 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, “Quick, 
quick ! 

I fear it is too late, and I shall die.” 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he 
walk’d. 
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Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him, like a goad. 
Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he 
based 

His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels — 
And on a sudden, lo! the level lake. 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
Beneath them; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream — ^by 
these 

Three Queens with crowns of gold — and from 
them rose 

A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars. 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes. 
Or hath come, since the making of the world. 
Then murmur’d Arthur, ‘TIace me in the 
barge,” 

And to the barge they came. There those three 
Queens 

Put forth their hands, and took the king, and 
wept. 
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But she that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his 
hands, 

And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 
And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood: for all his face was 
white 

And colourless, and like the wither’d moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 
And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 
Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls — 
That made his forehead like a rising sun 
High from the dais-throne — ^were parch’d with 
dust ; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed his 
lips. 

So like a shatter’d column lay the king; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 
From spur to plume a star of tournament, 

Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere: 
‘‘Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 
For now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 
Such times have been not since the light that led 
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The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 

But now the whole round table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world; 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds/’ 
And slowly answer’d Arthur from the barge: 
‘^The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt th^ world. 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure! but thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by 
prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy 
voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them 
friend ? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou sefet — ^if indeed I go — 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island-valley of Avilion; 
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Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted 
swan 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 

Lord Tennyson. 

^THE SPLENDOUR FALLS ON CASTLE WALLS^^ 

T he splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 

The long light shakes across the lakes. 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark! O hear! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going! 

O sweet and far, from cliff and scar. 

The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
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O love, they die in yon rich sty, 

They faint on hill or field or river; 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

Lord Tennyson. 

LOCHINVAR 

O H ! young Lochinvar is come out of the west 
Through all the wide Border his steed was 
the best; 

And save his good broadsword he weapons had 
none, 

He rode all unarmed and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochin- 
var. 

He stayed not for brake and he stopped not for 
stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was 
none; 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late: 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochin- 


var. 
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So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, 
and all: 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his 
sword, — 

For the poor craven bridegroom said never a 
word, — 

^'Oh! come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochin- 
var?’’— 

long wooed your daughter, my suit you de- 
nied ; 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its 
tide — 

And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 

There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by 
far. 

That would gladly be bride to the young Loch- 
invar.” 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up. 

He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the 
cup. 

She looked down to blush, and she looked up to 
sigh, 

With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand ere her mother could 
bar, — 
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<<Now tread we a measure!” said young Lochin- 
var. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did 
fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet 
and plume; 

And the bride-maidens whispered, ’T were 
better by far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young 
Lochinvar.” 

One touch to her hand and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger 
stood near; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

*'She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and 
scaur; 

They 11 have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth 
young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the 
Netherby clan; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode 
and they ran: 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee,, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they 
see. 
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So daring in love and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Loch- 
invar? 

Sir Walter Scott. 


PIBROCH OF DONUIL DHU 

P IBROCH of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew. 
Summon Clan Conuil. 

Come away, come away, 

Hark to the summons! 

Come in your war array, 

Gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glen and 
From mountain so rocky, 

The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy. 

Come every hill-plaid and 
True heart that wears one, 
Come every steel blade and 
Strong hand that bears one. 

Leave untended the herd, 

The flock without shelter; 
Leave the corpse uninterred, 

The bride at the altar; 
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Leave the deer, leave the steer, 

Leave nets and barges: 

Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords and targes. 

Come as the winds come when 
Forests are rended; 

Come as the waves come when 
Navies are stranded: 

Faster come, faster come. 

Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come; 

See how they gather 1 

Wide waves the eagle plume 
Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 

, Forward each man set! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

COUNTY GUY 

A h ! County Guy, the hour is nigh, 

The sim has left the lea. 

The orange-flower perfumes the bower, 
The breeze is on the sea. 

The lark, his lay who trill’d all day. 
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Sits hush’d his partner nigh ,* 

Breeze, bird, and flower confess the hour, 
But where is County Guy? 


The village maid steals through the shade 
Her shepherd’s suit to hear ; 

To Beauty shy, by lattice high, 

Sings high-born Cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above, 

Now reigns o’er earth and sky; 

And high and low the influence know — 
But where is County Guy? 

Sir Walter Scott, 


«HARP OF THE NORTH, FAREWELL!” 

H arp of the North, farewell! The hills 
grow dark, 

On purple peaks a deeper shade descending; 
In twilight copse the glow-worm lights her spark, 
The deer, half-seen, are to the covert wending. 
Resume thy wizard elm! the fountain lending, 
And the wild breeze, thy wilder minstrelsy; 
Thy numbers sweet with nature’s vespers blend- 
ing, 

With distant echo from the fold and lea, 
And herd-boy’s evening pipe, and hum of housing 
bee. 
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Yet, once again, farewell, thou Minstrel Harp! 
Yet, once again, forgive my feeble sway, 

And little reck I of the censure sharp 
May idly cavil at an idle lay. 

Much have I owed thy strains on life’s long way, 
Through secret woes the world has never 
known. 

When on the weary night dawned wearier day, 
And bitterer was the grief devoured alone. — 

That I o’erlive such woes, Enchantress! is thine 
own. 

Hark! as my lingering footsteps slow retire, 
Some Spirit of the Air has waked thy string! 

’T is now a seraph bold, with touch of fire, 

’T is now the brush of Fairy’s frolic wing. 

Receding now, the dying numbers ring 
Fainter and fainter down the rugged dell; 

And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 
A wandering witch-note of the distant spell — 

And now, ’t is silent all! — Enchantress, fare 
thee well! 

Sir Walter Scott. 

SONG 

M y silks and fine array. 

My smiles and languished air. 

By Love are driven away; 

And mournful lean Despair 
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Brings me yew to deck my grave: 

Such end true lovers have. 

His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold: 

O why to him was ’t given, 

Whose heart is wintry cold? 

His breast is Love’s all-worshipp’d tomb. 
Where all Love’s pilgrims come. 

Bring me an axe and spade, 

Bring me a winding-sheet ; 

When I my grave have made, 

Let winds and tempests beat: 

Then down I’ll lie, as cold as day: 

True love doth pass away! 

William Blake* 


PROUD MAISIE 

P ROUD Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush. 
Singing so rarely. 

“Tell me, thou bonny bird. 

When shall I marry me?” — 
«<Wben six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye.” 
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^'Who makes the bridal bed, 

Birdie, say truly?” — 

‘^The grey-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 

“The glovp’-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady. 

The owl from the steeple sing, 

‘Welcome, proud lady.’ ” 

Sir Walter Scott. 

THE SHAMEFUL DEATH 

T here were four of us about that bed 
The mass-priest knelt at the side, 

I and his mother stood at the head. 

Over his feet lay the bride; 

We were quite sure that he was dead, 
Though his eyes were open wide. 

He did not die in the night, 

He did not die in the day, 

But in the morning twilight 
His spirit pass’d away, 

When neither sun nor moon was bright, 

And the trees were merely grey. 

He was not slain with the sword, 

Knight’s axe, or the knightly spear, 

Yet spoke he never a word 
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After he came in here; 

I cut away the cord 
From the neck of my brother dear. 

He did not strike one blow, 

For the recreants came behind, 

In the place where the hornbeams grow^ 

A path right hard to find, 

For the hornbeam boughs swing so, 

That the twilight makes it blind. 

They lighted a great torch then, 

When his arms were pinion’d fast, 

Sir John the knight of the Fen, 

Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast, 

With knights threescore and ten, 

Hung brave Lord Hugh at last. 

I am threescore and ten, 

And my hair is all turn’d grey, 

But I met Sir John of the Fen 
Long ago on a summer day. 

And am glad to think of the moment when 
I took his life away. 

I am threescore and ten, 

And my strength is mostly pass’d, 

But long ago I and my men, 

When the sky was overcast, 
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And the smoke roll’d over the reeds of tiie fen, 
Slew Guy of the Dolorous Blast. 

And now, knights all of you, 

I pray you pray for Sir Hugh, 

A good knight and a true, 

And for Alice, his wife, pray too. 

William Moiuiis. 


ROBIN HOOD’S DEATH 

W HEN Robin Hood and Little Jolin 
Down a down, a down, a down 
Went o’er yon bank of broom, 

Said Robin Hood bold to Little John, 

^We have shot for many a pound. 

Hey, down, a down, a down. 

‘^But I am not able to shoot one shot more, 
My broad arrows will not flee; 

But I have a cousin lives down below, 

Please God, she will bleed me.” 

Now Robin he is to fair Kirkley gone, 

As fast as he can win; 

But before he came there, as we do hear, 

He was taken very ill. 

And when he came to fair Kirkley-hafl, 

He knocked all at the ring, 
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But none was so ready as his cousin herself 
For to let bold Robin in. 

‘*WiIl you please to sit down, cousin Robin,’’ 
she said, 

^^And drink some beer with me?” 

^^No, I will neither eat nor drink, 

Till I am blooded by thee.” 

‘‘Well, I have a room, cousin Robin,” she said, 
“Which you did never see. 

And if you please to walk therein, 

You blooded by me shall be.” 

She took him by the lily-white hand, 

And led him to a private room. 

And there she blooded bold Robin Hood, 
While one drop of blood would run down. 

She blooded him in the vein of the arm, 

And locked him up in the room; 
fThen did he bleed all the live-long day, 

Until the next day at noon. 

He then bethought him of a casement there, 
Thinking for to get down; 

But was so weak he could not leap, 

He could not get him down. 
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He then bethought him of his bugle-horn, 
Which hung low down to his knee; 

He set his horn unto his mouth, 

And blew out weak blasts three. 


Then Little John, when hearing him, 

As he sat under a tree, 

‘‘I fear my master is now near dead. 

He blows so wearily.” 

Then Little John to fair Kirkley is gone, 
As fast as he can dree; 

But when he came to Kirkley-hall, 

He broke locks two or three: 


Until he came bold Robin to see. 
Then he fell on his knee; 

‘‘A boon, a boon,” cries Little John, 
‘‘Master, I beg of thee.” 


“What is that boon,” quoth Robin Hood, 
“Little John, [thou] begs of me?” 

“It is to burn fair Kirkley-hall, 

And all their nunnery.” 


“Now nay, now nay,” quoth Robin Hood, 
“That boon 111 not grant thee; 
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I never hurt woman in all my life, 
Nor man in woman’s company. 


never hurt fair maid in all my time, 
Nor at mine end shall it be; 

But give me my bent bow in my hand, 
And a broad arrow 111 let flee; 

And where this arrow is taken up, 
There shall my grave digged be. 


^Tay me a green sod under my head, 
And another at my feet; 

And lay my bent bow by my side, 
Which was my music sweet ; 

And make my grave of gravel and green, 
Which is most right and meet. 


‘Tet me have length and breadth enough, 
With a green sod under my head; 
That they may say, when I am dead, 
Here lies bold Robin Hood.” 


These words they readily granted him, 
Which did bold Robin please: 

And there they buried bold Robin Hood, 
Within the fair Kirkleys. 


Popular Ballad. 
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LORD RANDAL 

O WHERE ha^e ye been, Lord Randal, my 
son? 

O where ha’e ye been, my handsome young 
man ?” 

“I ha’e been to the wild wood; mother, make 
my bed soon; 

For Fm weary wi* hunting, and fain wald lie 
down.” 

^Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Randal, my 
son? 

'"Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome young 
man?” 

"I dined wi’ my true-love; mother, make my 
bed soon; 

For Fm weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie 
down.” 

"What gat ye to your dinner, Lord Randal, my 
son? 

What gat ye to your dinner, my handsome yoxmg 
man?” 

"I gat eels boiled in broo^; mother, make my 
bed soon; 

For Fm weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie 
down,” 

^"What became of your bloodhounds. Lord Ran- 
dal, my son? 
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What became of your bloodhounds, my handsome 
young man?” 

‘‘O they swelled and they died; mother, make 
my bed soon; 

For I am weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie 
down.” 

‘‘O I fear ye are poisoned. Lord Randal, my 
son! 

O I fear ye are poisoned, my handsome young 
man 1” 

‘‘O yes! I am poisoned; mother, make my bed 
soon ; 

For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wald lie 
down.” 

Popular Ballad. 

THE WIFE OF USHER’S WELL 

T here lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 
And a wealthy wife was she ; 

She had three stout and stalwart sons, 

And sent them o’er the sea. 

They hadna Been a week from her, 

A week but barely ane, 

Whan word came to the carline wife, 

That her three sons were gane. 


They hadna been a week from her, 
A week but barely three, 
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Whan word came to the carline wife^ 
That her sons she’d never see, 

wish the wind may never cease, 

Nor fishes in the flood, 

Till my three sons come hame to me, 

In earthly flesh and blood!” 

It fell about the Martinmas, 

When nights are lang and mirk, 

The carline wife’s three sons came hame. 
And their hats were o’ the birk. 

It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 

Nor yet in ony sheugh ; 

But at the gates o’ Paradise, 

That birk grew fair eneugh. 

• •••*« 

*Tlow up the fire, my maidens! 

Bring water from the well! 

For a’ my house shall feast this night, 
Since my three sons are well.” 

And she has made to them a bed, 

She’s made it large and wide; 

And she’s ta’en her mantle her about, 

Sat down at the bed-side. 

lUp then crew the red, red cock, 

And up and crew the grey; 
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The eldest to the youngest said, 

’T is time we were away.” 

The cock he hadna crawed but once, 

And clapped his win^ at a’, 

When the youngest to the eldest said, 
‘‘Brother, we must awa’. 

“The cock doth craw, the day doth daw^ 
The channerin’ worm doth chide; 

Gin we be missed out o’ our place, 

A sair pain we maun bide. 

“Fare ye weel, my mother dear I 
Fareweel to barn and byre! 

And fare ye weel, the bonny lass, 

That kindles my mother’s fire.” 

Popular Ballad. 


CLARK COLVEN 

C LARK COLVEN and his gay ladie, 
As they walked to yon garden green, 
A belt about her middle gimp, 

Which cost Clark Colven crowns fifteen: 

“O hearken weel now, my good lord, 

O hearken weel to what I say; 
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, ?tVlen ye gang to the wall o Stream, 

0 gang nae neer the well-fared may.’* 

“O hand your tongue, my gay ladie, 

Tak nae sic care o me; 

For I nae saw a fair woman 

1 like so well as thee.” 

He mounted on his berry-brown steed, 
And merry, merry rade he on 
Till he came to the wall o Stream, 

And there he saw the mermaiden. 

‘Tfe wash, ye wash, ye bonny may, 

And ay’s ye wash your sark o silk”: 

“It’s a’ for you, ye gentle knight, 

My skin is whiter than the milk.” 

He’s taen her by the milk-white hand, 
He’s taen her by the sleeve sae green. 
And he’s forgotten his gay ladie, 

And away with the fair maiden. 

“Ohon, alas!” says Clark Colven, 

“And aye sae sair’s I mean my head I” 
And merrily leugh the mermaiden, 

“O win on till you be dead. 

**But out ye tak your little pen-knife, 

And frae my sark ye shear a gare; 
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Row that about your lovely head, 

And the pain yell never feel nae mair.’^ 

Out he has taen his little pen-knife, 

And f rae my sark ye shear a gare ; 

Row that about your lovely head, 

And the pain yell never feel nae mair.’^ 

Out he has taen his little pen-knife, 

And frae her sark he’s shorn a gare. 

Rowed that about his lovely head, 

But the pain increased mair and mair. 

“Ohon, alas!” says Clark Colven, 

^‘An aye sae sair’s I mean my head!” 

And merrily laughd the mermaiden, 

‘It will ay be war till ye be dead.” 

Then out he drew his trusty blade, 

And thought wi it to be her dead, 

But she’s become a fish again, 

And merrily sprang into the fleed. 

He’s mounted on his berry-brown steed. 
And dowy, dowy rade he home. 

And heavily, heavily lighted down 
When to his ladie’s bower-door he came, 

“Oh, mither, mither, mak my bed, 

And, gentle ladie, lay me down ; 
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Oh, blither, brither, unbend my bow, 

’T will never be bent by me again.” 

His mither she has made his bed, 

His gentle ladie laid him down, 

His brither he has unbent his bow, 

’T was never bent by him again. 

Popular Ballad. 


EDWARD 

^ T HY dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, 
V V Edward, Edward, 

Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, 

And why sae sad gang yee O?” 

‘‘O I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 

Mither, Mither, 

O I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 

Aind I had nae mair bot hee O.” 

^Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 
Edward, Edward, 

Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 

My deir son I tell thee O.” 

I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 

Mither, Mither, 

O I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 

That erst was sae fair and f rie O.” 
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^Tfour steid was auld, and ye hae gat mair, 
Edward, Edward, 

Your steid was auld, and ye hae gat mair, 
Sum other dule ye drie 
“O I hae killed my fadir deir, 

Mither, Mither, 

O I hae killed my fadir deir, 

Alas, and wae is mee OP' 

“And whatten penance wul ye drie for that, 
Edward, Edward? 

And whatten penance will ye drie for that? 

My deir son, now tell me O." 

“He set my feit in yonder boat, 

Mither, Mither, 

He set my feit in yonder boat, 

And He fare ovir the sea O." 


’'‘And what wul ye doe wi your towirs and your 
ha, 

Edward, Edward? 

And what wul ye doe wi your towirs and your 
ha, 

That were sae fair to see O?" 

“He let thame stand tul they doun fa, 

Mither, Mither, 

“He let thame stand tul they doun fa, 

For here nevir mair maun I bee O.” 
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‘‘And what wul ye leive to your bairns and your 
wife, 

Edward, Edward? 

And what wul ye leive to your bairns and your 
wife, 

Whan ye gang ovir the sea O?” 

“The warldis room, late them beg thrae life, 
Mither, Mither, 

The warldis room, late them beg thrae life, 

For thame nevir mair wul I see O.” 

“And what wul ye leive to your ain mither deir, 
Edward, Edward? 

And what wul ye leive to your ain mither deir? 

My deir son, now tell me O.” 

“The curse of hell frae me sail ye beir, 

Mither, Mither, 

The curse of hell frae me sail ye beir, 

Sic counseils ye gave to me O.” 

Popular Ballad. 

SIR PATRICK SPENCE 

T he ting sits in Dumferling toune, 
Drinking the blude-reid wine : 

“O whar will I get guid sailor, 

To sail this schip of mine?” 

Up and spat on eldern knicht, 

Sat at the kings richt kne: 
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‘‘Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor 
That sails upon the se/’ 

The king has written a braid letter, 

And signd it wi his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 

Was walking on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud lauch lauched he; 

The next line that Sir Patrick red, 

The teir blinded his ee. 

“O wha is this has don this deid. 

This ill deid don to me, 

To send me out this time o’ the yeir, 

To sail upon the se! 

“Mak hast, mak haste, my mirry men all. 
Our guid schip sails the morne”: 

“O say na sae, my master deir, 

For I feir a deadlie storme. 

“Late late yestreen I saw the new moone, 
Wi the auld moone in hir arme, 

And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 

That we will cumto harme.” 

O our Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To weet their cork-heild schoone; 
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Bot lang owre the play wer playd, 

Thair hats they swam aboone. 

O lang, lang may their ladies sit, 

Wi thair fans into their hand, 

Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spence 
Cum sailing to the land. 

O lang, lang may the ladies stand, 

Wi thair gold kerns in their hair, 

* Waiting for their ain deir lords, 

For they 11 se thame na mair. 

Haf owre, haf owre to Aberdour, 

It’s fiftie fadom deip, 

And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 

Wi the Scots lords at his feit. 

Popular Ballad. 

THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 
In Seven Parts 

PART I 

I T IS an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

"‘By thy long grey beard and glittering eye;. 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 


^^The Bridegroom’s doors are ©pened wide, 
And I am next of kin; 
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The guests are met, the feast is set: 

May’st hear the merry din.’’ 

He holds him with his skinny hand; 

‘‘There was a ship,’^ quoth he. 

“Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon!’^ 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The Wedding-Guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years^ child: 

The Mariner hath his will. 

The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone: 

He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

“The ship was cheered, the harbour Heared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the light-house top 

“The sun came up upon the left. 

Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

“Higher and higher every day, 

^ill over the mast at noon — 
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The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The Bride hath paced into the hall, 

Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man. 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

'^And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his overtaking wings, 

And chased us south along. 

^‘With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head. 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast. 
And southward aye we fled. 

*‘And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by. 

As green as emerald. 
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“And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 

The ice was all between. 

“The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around: 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound! 

“At length did cross an Albatross, 

Through the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 

We hailed it in God’s name. 

“It ate the food it ne'er had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 

The helmsman steered us through! 

“And a good south wind sprung up behind; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 

“In mist or cloud, or mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white moon-shine.” 
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^‘God save thee, ancient Mariner! 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus! — 

Why look^st thou so?” — ^With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross!” 

PART ir 

‘'The Sun now rose upon the right: 

Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

“And the good south wind still blew behind^ 
But no sweet bird did follow. 

Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariners’ hollo! 

“And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe: 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay, 

That made the breeze to blow! 

“Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head. 

The glorious Sun uprist: 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

^Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist. 
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“The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 
The furrow followed free; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


“Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
’Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! 

“All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the Moon. 

“Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

“Water, water, everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink; 

Water, water, ever3where, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

“The very deep did rot: O Christ! 

That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 
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'‘About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witches oils, 

Burnt green, and blue and white. 

"And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spirit that plagued us so; 

Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

"And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

"Ah! well-a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


PART III 

"There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 
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^‘At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

“A speck, a mist, a shape I wist! 

And still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 

“With throats unslaked, with black lips baked. 
We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 

“With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call: 

Gramercy ! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 

“See! see! (I cried) she tacks no more! 

Hither to work us weal, — 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel! 

“The western wave was all aflame, 

Prhe day was well nigh done! 
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Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenlj 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 

‘‘And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven^s Mother send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 

“Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres? 

“Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that woman’s mate? 

“Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 

Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

“The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice; 
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*The game is done! IVe won! IVe wonT 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

“The Sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out: 

At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea. 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 

“We listened and looked sideways up ! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup. 

My life-blood seemed to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night. 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white; 
From the sails the dew did drip — 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The homM Moon, with one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 

“One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 

And cursed me with his eye. 

“Four times fifty living men, 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropped down one by one. 

“The souls did from their bodi^ fly, — 
pThey fled to bliss or woe I 
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And every soul, it passed me by, 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow!’* 


PART IV 

fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

I fear thy skinny hand! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 

fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.” — 

^Tear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest! 
This body dropt not down. 

“Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

“The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 

“I looked upon the rotting sea. 

And drew my eyes away; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 
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‘‘I looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 

But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 

^‘The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 

Nor rot nor reek did they: 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 

^'An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more horrible than that 
Is a curse in a dead man’s eye! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 

And yet I could not die. 

‘‘The moving Moon went up the sky, 

And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was going up. 

And a star or two beside — 

“Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 

Like April hoar-frost spread; 
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But where the ship’s huge shadow lay. 
The charmM water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 


“Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

^Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


“O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart. 
And I blessed them unaware; 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me. 
And I blessed them unaware. 


“The selfsame moment I could pray. 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea.” 
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PART V 

“O sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 

That slid into my soul. 

*The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 

And when I awoke, it rained. 

‘‘My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank. 

“I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 

I was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep. 

And was a blessed ghost. 

“And soon I heard a roaring wind: 

It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 

That were so thin and sere. 

“The upper air burst into life! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 
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To and fro they were hurried about! 

And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 

“And the coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud 
The moon was at its edge. 

“The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The moon was at its side: 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 

**The loud wind never reached the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

“They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose. 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

*‘The helmsman steered, the ship moved onj 
Yet never a breeze up blew; 

The mariners all ^gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do; 
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They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 
We were a ghastly crew. 

‘The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 

But he said nought to me.” 

“I fear thee, ancient Mariner!” 

“Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest! 

’Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 

Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest: 

“For when it dawned — they dropped their arms. 
And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 
And from their bodies passed. 

“Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 

“Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 
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‘‘And now ^twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angePs song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. 

“It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

“Till noon we quietly sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe: 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 

Moved onward from beneath. 

“Under the keel nine fathom deep, 

Prom the land of mist and snow, 

The Spirit slid: and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left ofl their tune, 

And the ship stood still also. 

*“The Sim, right up above the mast, 

Had fixed her to the ocean: 

But in a minute she ’gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion — 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short imeasy motion. 
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^'Then like a pawing horse let go, 

She made a sudden bound: 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 

'‘How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard, and in my soul discerned, 

Two voices in the air. 

" 'Is it he ?’ quoth one, 'Is this the man ? 
By him who died on cross. 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

“ 'The Spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow/ 

"The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, 'The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.’ ” 

PART VI 
FIRST VOICE 

"But tell me, tell me! speak again, 

Thy soft response renewing — 
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What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the ocean doing?’ 

SECOND VOICE 

^Still as a slave before his lord, 

The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast — 

'If he may know which way to go; 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.’ 

FIRST VOICE 

“ 'But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?’ 

SECOND VOICE 

*' ‘The air is cut away before, 

And closes from behind/ 

“'Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 

When the Mariner’s trance is abated/ 

“I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather: 
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’Twas night, calm night, the moon was high; 
The dead men stood together. 

‘^All stood together on the deck, 

For a charnehdungeon fitter : 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

*^The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 

‘^And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen — 

“Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round, walks on, 

And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

“But soon there breathed a wind on me. 

Nor sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea. 

In ripple or in shade. 
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**It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

‘^Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 

On me alone it blew, 

‘*Oh! dream of joy I is this indeed 
The light-house top I see? 

Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 

Is this mine own countree? 

*We drifted o’er the harbour-bar, 

And I with sobs did pray — 

O let me be awake, my God ! 

Or let me sleep alway. 

^‘The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn ! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 

And the shadow of the Moon. 

‘^The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 
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^'And the bay was white with silent light 
Till, rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colours came. 

“A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were : 

I turned my eyes upon the deck — 

Oh, Christ! what saw I there! 

^Tach corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 

And, by the holy rood ! 

A man all light, a seraph-man, 

On every corse there stood. 

^‘This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 

It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light; 

^‘This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 

No voice did they impart — 

No voice; but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

^Tut soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the Pilot’s cheer ; 

My head was turned perforce away. 

And I saw a boat appear. 
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“The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven I it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

“I saw a third — I heard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 

PART VII 

“This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 


“He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve — 
He hath a cushion plump: 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

“The skifiE-boat neared: I heard them talk, 
‘Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now ?’ 
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'Strang®, by my faith V the Hermit said — 

And they answered not our cheer! 

The planks looked warped! and see those sails. 
How thin they are and sere! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 

“ 'Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 

That eats the she-wolf’s young.’ 

"'Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look — 

(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a-f eared’ — 'Push on, push on!’ 

Said the Hermit cheerily, 

"The boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirred ; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 

And straight a sound was heard, 

"Under the water it rumbled on. 

Still louder and more dread: 

It reached the ship, it split the bay ; 

The ship went down like lead. 

"Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound. 
Which sky and ocean smote, 
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Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot^s boat. 

‘*Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 

The boat spun round and round ; 

And ail was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

“I moved my lips — ^the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit: 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 

took the oars : the Pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro, 

*Ha! ha!’ quoth he, ‘full plain I see, 

The Devil knows how to row.’ 

“And now, all in my own countree, 

I stood on the firm land! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 

“ ‘O shrieve shrieve me, holy man !’ 

The Hermit crossed his brow. 
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‘Say quick/ quoth he, ‘I bid thee say — 

What manner of man art thou?’ 

“Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woeful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 

And then it left me free. 

“Since then, at an uncertain hour, 

That agony returns: 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me bums. 

“I pass, like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 

To him my tale I teach. 

^What loud uproar bursts from that door! 

The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are: 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer 1 

“O Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea: 

So lonely ’t was, that God himself 
Scarce seemM there to be. 
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**01i sweeter than the marriage-feast^ 
^Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company! — 

**To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends^ 
And youths and maidens gay! 

‘Tarewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest I 
He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

^‘He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.’^ 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone : and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door* 

He went like one that hath been stunned^ 
And is of sense forlorn; 
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A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow mom. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

BALLAD 
PART I 

T he auld wife sat at her ivied door, 

{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
A thing she had frequently done before; 

And her spectacles lay on her aproned knees- 


The piper he piped on the hill-top high, 

{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

TiU the cow said “I die,” and the goose asked 
‘Why?” 

And the dog said nothing, but searched for 
fleas. 


The farmer he strove through the square farm- 
yard; 

{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

His last brew of ale was a trifle hard — 

The connexion of which with the plot one sees. 


The fanner’s daughter hath frank blue eyes; 
{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
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She hears the rooks caw in the windy skies, 

As she sits at her lattice and shells her peas* 

The farmer^s daughter hath ripe red lips; 

{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

If you try to approach her, away she skips 
Over tables and chairs with apparent ease. 

The farmer’s daughter hath soft brown hair; 

{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

And I met with a ballad, I can’t say where, 
Which wholly consisted of lines like these. 


PART II 

She sat, with her hands ’neath her dimpled cheeks, 
{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

And spake not a word. While a lady speaks 
There is hope, but she didn’t even sneeze. 

She sat, with her hands ’neath her crimson cheeks, 
{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

She gave up mending her father’s breeks, 

And let the cat roll in her new chemise. 

She sat, with her hands ’neath her burning cheeks, 
{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

And gazed at the piper for thirteen weeks ; 

Then she followed him out o’er the misty leas. 
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Her sheep followed her, as their tails did them. 

{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

And this song is considered a perfect gem, 

And as to the meaning, it’s what you please. 

Charles Stuart Calverley. 


‘TOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX” 

1 SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all 
three ; 

"Good speed!” cried the watch, as the gatebolts 
undrew; 

"Speed!” echoed the wall to us galloping through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing 
our place; 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique 
right, 

Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the 
bit. 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

’T was moonset at starting; but while we drew 
near 
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Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned 
clear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At DiifEeld, *t was morning as plain as could be ; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the 
half-chime, 

So Joris broke silence with, “Yet there is timef^ 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 

To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headlands its 
spray : 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear 
bent back 

For my voice, and the other pricked out on his 
track ; 

And one eye’s black intelligence,— ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, ask- 
ance I 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and 
anon 

His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, 
“Stay spur! 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in 
her. 
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Well remember at Aix” — ^for one heard the 
quick wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and stag- 
gering knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank,, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and 
sank. 


So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the 
sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 
’Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble 
like chaff; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 
And “Gallop,” gasped Joris, “for Aix is in 
sight!” 


“How they’ll greet us!” — and all in a moment 
his roan 

Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole 
weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from 
her fate, 

With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the 
brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets* rinL. 
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Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let 
fall, 

Shook off both my jackboots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse with- 
out peer; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, 
bad or good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and 
stood. 

And all I remember is — friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the 
ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of 
mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure 
of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good 
news from Ghent. 

Robert Browning. 

TAM O’SHANTER 
A Tale 

Of Brownyis and of Bogillis full is this Buke. 

Gawin Douglass. 

W HEN chapman billies leave the street, 
And drouthy neebors neebors meet; 

As market-days are wearing late, 
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An’ folk begin to tak the gate; 

While we sit bousing at the nappy, 

An’ getting fou and unco happy, 

We think na on the lang Scots miles, 

The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles, 

That lie between us and our hame, 

Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame, 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tam O’Shanter, 

As he frae Ayr ae night did canter: 

(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses, 

For honest men and bonnie lasses). 

O Tam, hadst thou been but sae wise, 

As taen thy ain wife Kate’s advice ! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum; 

That frae November till October, 

Ae market-day thou was nae sober; 

That ilka melder, wi’ the miller. 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller; 

That every naig was ca’d a shoe on, 

The smith and thee gat roaring fou on; 

That at the Lord’s house, ev’n on Sunday, 

Thou drank wi’ Kirkton Jean till Monday, 

She prophesied that, late or soon, 

Thou would be found deep drowned in Doonj 
Or catched wi’ warlocks in the mirk, 

By Alloway’s auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames! it gars me greet 
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To think how monie counsels sweet, 

How monie lengthened sage advices, 

The husband frae the wife despises! 

But to our tale: Ae market-night 
Tam had got planted unco right, 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi^ reaming swats, that drank divinely; 
And at his elbow souter Johnie, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy cronie. 

Tam lo’ed him like a very brither; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 

The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter, 
And aye the ale was growing better; 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious, 

Wr secret favours, sweet and precious; 

The Souter tauld his queerest stories; 

The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus; 

The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E’en drowned himself amang the nappy. 

As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 

The minutes winged their way wi’ pleasure; 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread; 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white, — then melts for ever; 
Or like the borealis race. 
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That Sit ere you can point their place; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 

Nae man can tether time or tide; 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride; 

That hour o’ night’s black arch the keystane. 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast in; 

And sic a night he taks the road in, 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew at ’t wad blawn its last; 

The rattling showers rose on the blast; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellowed; 
That night a child might understand, 

The Deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his grey mare Meg, 

A better never lifted leg, 

Tam skelpit on thro’ dub and mire, 

Despising wind and rain and fire, — 

Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet, 

Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet. 
Whiles glowering round wi’ prudent cares, 

Lest bogles catch him unawares; 

Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and houlets nightly cry. 

By this time he was cross the ford, 

Whare in the snaw the chapman smoored; 

And past the birks and meikle stane, 

Whare drunken Charlie brak’s neck-bane; 

And through the whins, and by the cairn, 
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Whare hunters f and the murdered bairn ; 

And near the thorn, aboon the well, 

Whare Mungoes mither hanged herseL 
Before him Doon pours all his floods; 

The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods ; 

The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 

Near and more near the thunders roll : 

When, glimmering through the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seemed in a bleeze! 

Through ilka bore the beams were glancing, 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn I 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn ! 

Wi’ tippenny we fear nae evil; 

Wi’ usquabae we’ll face the Devil ! — 

^ The swats sae reamed in Tammie’s noddle, 
Fair play, he cared na Deils a boddle. 

But Maggie stood right sair astonished, 

Till, by the heel and hand admonished, 

She ventured forward on the light; 

And, vow! Tain saw an unco sight! 

Warlocks and witches in a dance: 

Nae cotillion brent new frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels 
Put life and mettle in their heels, 

A winnock-bunker in the east, 

There sat Auld Nick, in shape o’ beast, — 

A tosie tyke, black, grim, and large, — 

To gie them music was his charge; 

He screwed the pipes and gart them skirl 
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Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl. 

Coffins stood round like open presses, 

That shawed the dead in their last dresses; 
And by some devilish cantraip sleight, 

Each in its cauld hand held a light, — 

By which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer's banes, in gibbet-airns ; 

Twa span-long, wee, unchristened bairns ; 

A thief new-cutted frae a rape, 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape; 

Five tomahawks, wi' bluid red-rusted; 

Five scymitars, wi' murder crusted ; 

A garter, which a babe had strangled ; 

A knife, a father's throat had mangled, — 

Whom his ain son o' life bereft, — 

The grey-hairs yet stack to the heft; 

Three lawyers' tongues turned inside out, 

Wi' lies seamed like a beggar's clout; 

And priests' hearts, rotten, black as muck, 

Lay stinking, vile, in every neuk; 

Wi' mair of horrible and awefu', 

Which even to name wad be unlawfu’. 

As Tammie glowered, amazed and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious ; 

The piper loud and louder blew ; 

The dancers quick and quicker flew; 

They reeled, they set, they crossed, they cleekit. 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, 

And coost her duddies to the wart 
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And linket at it in her sarfc! 

Now Tam, O Tam! had thae been queans, 
plump and strapping in their teens : 

Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie flannen. 

Been snaw-white seventeen-hunder linen; 

Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair, 

That ance were plush, o’ guid blue hair, 

I wad hae gi’en them off my hurdies 
For ae blink o’ the bonnie burdies! 

But withered beldames, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal, 

Lowping an’ flinging on a crximmock, — 

I wonder did na turn thy stomach. 

But Tam kenn’d whaf was what fu’ brawlie; 
There was ae winsome wench and wawlie. 

That night inlisted in the core, 

Lang after kend on Carrick shore 
(For monie a beast to dead she shot, 

And perished monie a bonnie boat, 

And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 

And kept the country-side in fear). 

Her cutty-sark o’ Paisley harn, 

That while a lassie she had worn, 

In longitude though sorely scanty, 

It was her best, and she was vaunty.^ — 

Ah ! little kend thy reverend grannie 
That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, 

Wr twa pund Scots (’twas a’ her riches), 
Wad ever graced a dance of witches! 
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But here my Muse her wing maun cour, 

Sic flights are far beyond her power; 

To sing how Nannie lap and flang 
(A souple jade she was and strang), 

And how Tam stood like ane bewitched, 

And thought his very een enriched. 

Even Satan glowered, and fidged fu’ fain, 

And botched and blew wi’ might and main; 

Till first ae caper, syne anither, — 

Tam tint his reason a’ thegither, 

And roars out, “Weel done, Cutty-sark!” 

And in an instant all was dark; 

And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 

When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke, 

When plundering herds assail their byke ; 

As open pussie’s mortal foes, 

When, pop! she starts before their nose; 

As eager runs the market-crowd. 

When Catch the thief! resounds aloud: 

So Maggie runs, — the witches follow, 

Wi’ monie an eldritch skreich and hollo. 

Ah, Tam! ah, Tam! thoull get thy fairin’ I 
In hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin’ ! 

In vain thy Kate awaits thy cornin’ — 

Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman! 

Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

And win the key-stane of the brig; 

There at them thou thy tail may to^, — 
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A running stream they dare na cross* 

But ere the key-stane she could make, 

The fient a tail she had to shake; 

For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 

And flew at Tam wi' furious ettle: 

But little wist she Maggie’s mettle ! 

Ae spring brought aff her master hale, 

But left behind her ain grey tail : 

The carlin caught her by the rump, 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall read, 

Ilk man and mother’s son take heed: 

Whene’er to drink you are inclined, 

Or cutty-sarks run in your mind. 

Think! ye may buy the joys o’er dear: 

Remember Tam O’Shanter’s mare. 

Robert Burns. 

THE ONE-HOSS-SHAY 
or, The Deacon’s Masterpiece 
A Logical Story 

H ave you heard of the wonderful one-hoss- 
shay. 

That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it — ah, but stay, 
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111 tell you what happened without delay, 
Scaring the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits, — 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 

Seventeen hundred and fifty-five, 

Georgius Secundus was then alive, — 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive: 

That was the year when Lisbon-town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 

And Braddock^s army was done so brown, 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 
That the Deacon finished the one-hoss-shay. 

Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot, — 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace, — ^lurking still, 
Find it somewhere 5^ou must and will, — 

Above or below, or within or without, — 

And that^s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

A chaise breaks down^ but doesn’t wear out. 

But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do, 

With an ‘‘I dew vum,” or an ^‘I tell yeou**') 

He would build one shay to beat the taown 
^n’ the keounty ’n’ all the kentry raoun’; 

It should be so built that it could n’ break daown; 
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— ^*Tur,” said the Deacon, “ ’t’s mighty plain 
Thnt the weakes’ place mus" stan’ the strain ; 

’n' the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 

Is only jest 

T’ make that place nz strong nz the rest.” 

So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn^t be split nor bent nor broke, — 
That was for spokes and floor and sills ; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees ; 
The panels of whitewood, that cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these ; 

The hubs of logs from the ‘‘Settler’s ellum,” — 
Last of its timber, — they couldn’t sell ’em, 

Never an axe had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 
Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips; 

Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 
Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick and wide; 

Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died. 

That was the way he “put her through.” 
“There!” said the Deacon, “naow she’ll dew!” 

Do! I tell you, I rather guess 
She was a wonder, and nothing less ! 
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Colts grew horses, beards turned grey, 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 

Children and grandchildren, — ^where were they? 
But there stood the stout old one-hoss-shay 
As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day ! 

Eighteen hundred; — it came and found 
The Deacon’s Masterpiece strong and sound* 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten; — 

“Hahnsum kerridge” they called it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came; — 

Running as usual; much the same. 

Thirty and forty at last arrive. 

And then came fifty, and fifty-five. 

Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 

Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 

So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it. — ^You’re welcome. — No extra charge.) 

First of November, — the Earthquake day. — 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss-shay, 

A general flavour of mild decay, 

But nothing local as one may say. 

There couldn’t be, — for the Deacon’s art 

Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 
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For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 

And the panels just as strong as the floor, 

And the whippletree neither less nor more, 

And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore, 

And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 
In another hour it will be worn out! 

First of November, Tifty-five! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss-shay, 

Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe necked bay. 
‘‘HuddupT’ said the parson. — OflE went they. 

The parson was working his Sunday’s text, — 
Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 
At what the — Moses — ^was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still. 

Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 

— ^First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill, — 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half past nine by the meet’n’-house clock,— 
Just the hour of the Earthquake shock! 

— ^What do you think the parson found, 

When he got up and stared around ? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound. 

As if it had been to the mill and ground ! 
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You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 

How it went to pieces all at once, — 

All at once, and nothing first, — 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 

End of the wonderful one-hoss-shay. 

Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


MEETING-HOUSE HILL* 

I MUST be mad, or very tired. 

When the curve of a blue bay beyond a rail- 
road track 

Is shrill and sweet to me like the sudden spring- 
ing of a tune, 

And the sight of a white church above thin trees 
in a city square 

Amazes my eyes as though it were the Parthenon. 
Clear, reticent, superbly final. 

With the pillars of its portico refined to a 
cautious elegance, 

It dominates the weak trees, 

And the shot of its spire 
Is cool and candid, 

Rising into an unresisting sky. 

Strange meeting-house 

♦Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Hough- 
ton MiiBin and Co., from IVkafs O^cleck, by Amy 
LowelL 
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Pausing a moment upon a squalid hill-top. 

I watch the spire sweeping the sky, 

I am dizzy with the movement of the sky; 

I might be watching a mast 
With its royals set full 
Straining before a two-reef breeze. 

I might be sighting a tea-clipper, 

Tacking into the blue bay. 

With her hold full of green and blue porcelain 
And a Chinese coolie leaning over the rail 
Just back from Canton 
Gazing at the white spire 
With dull, sea-spent eyes. 

Amy Lowell. 


DARK ROSALEEN 

O MY Dark Rosaleen, 

Do not sigh, do not weep ! 

The priests are on the ocean green. 

They march along the deep. 

There’s wine from the royal Pope, 

Upon the ocean green ; 

And Spanish ale shall give you hope, 

My Dark Rosaleen 1 
My own Rosaleen! 

Shall glad your heart, shall give you hope, 
Shall give you health, and help, and hope, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
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Over hills, and thro’ dales, 

Have I roam’d for your sake ; 

All yesterday I sail’d with sails 
On river and on lake. 

The Erne, at its highest flood, 

I dash’d across unseen, 

For there was lightning in my blood, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 

My own Rosaleen ! 

O, there was lightning in my blood, 
Red lightning lighten’d thro’ my blood. 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 

All day long, in unrest. 

To and fro, do I move. 

The very soul within my breast 
Is wasted for you, love! 

The heart in my bosom faints 
To think of you, my Queen, 

My life of life, my saints of saints. 
My Dark Rosaleen! 

My own Rosaleen ! 

To hear your sweet and sad complaints, 
My life, my love, my saint of saints, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 

Woe and pain, pain and woe, 

Are my lot, night and noon, 

To see your bright face clouded so, 
Like to the mournful moon. 
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But yet will I rear your throne 
Again in golden sheen ; 

’Tis you shall reign, shall reign alone, 

My Dark Rosaleen! 

My own Rosaleen ! 

’Tis you shall have the golden throne, 

’Tis you shall reign, and reign alone, 

My Dark Rosaleen! 

Over dews, over sands, 

Will I fly, for your weal; 

Your holy delicate white hands 
Shall girdle me with steel. 

At home, in your emerald bowers, 

From morning’s dawn till e’en, 

You’ll pray for me, my flower of flowers, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 

My fond Rosaleen! 

You’ll think of me through daylight hours. 

My virgin flower, my flower of flowers. 
My Dark Rosaleen! 

I could scale the blue air, 

I could plough the high hills, 

O, I could kneel all night in prayer, 

To heal your many ills ! 

And one beamy smile from you 
Would float like light between 

My toils and me, my own, my true, 

My Dark Rosaleen! 
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My fond Rosaleen ! 

Would give me life and soul anew, 

A second life, a soul anew, 

My Dark Rosaleen! 

O, the Erne shall run red, 

With redundance of blood, 

The earth shall rock beneath our tread, 
And flames wrap hill and wood, 

And gun-peal and slogan-cry 
Wake many a glen serene, 

Ere you shall fade, ere you shall die. 

My Dark Rosaleen! 

My own Rosaleen ! 

The Judgment Hour must first be nigh, 
Ere you can fade, ere you can die, 

My Dark Rosaleen! 

James Clarence Mangan. 


THE ISLES OF GREECE 

T he isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, — 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse, 

The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
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Have found the fame your shores refuse: 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sound which echo further west 
Than your sires, '‘Islands of the Blest.” 

The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamM that Greece might still be free 
For standing on the Persians’ grave. 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations ; — all were his ! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set, where were they? 

And where are they? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 

’Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Thou^ link’d among a fetter’d race, 
Xo feel at least a patriot’s shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 
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For what is left the poet here? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 

Must we but blush? — Our fathers bled 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 

To make a new Thermopylae! 

What, silent still? and silent all? 

Ah ! no ; — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall. 

And answer, “Let one living head. 

But one arise, — ^we come, we come!” 

’Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain: strike other chords; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 

Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 

Hark ! rising to the ignoble call — 

How answers each bold Bacchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave? 
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Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine ; 

He served — ^but served Polycrates — 

A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend; 
That tyrant was Miltiades! 

Oh ! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown. 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 

In native swords and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells: 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
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I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But gazing on each glowing maid, 

My own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 

There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 

A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 

Lord Byron. 


THE CAMP AT NIGHT 

T he winds transferred into the friendly sky 
Their supper’s savour; to the which they 
sat delightfully, 

And spent all night in open field; fires round 
about them shined. 

As when about the silver moon, when air is free 
from wind, 

And stars shine clear, to whose sweet beams, high 
prospects, and the brows 

Of all steep hills and pinnacles, thrust up them- 
selves for shows, 

And even the lowly valleys joy to glitter in their 
sight, 

When the unmeasured firmament bursts to dis- 
close her light, 
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And all the signs in heaven are seen, that glad 
the shepherd’s heart; 

So many fires disclosed their beams, made by the 
Trojan part. 

Before the face of Ilion, and her bright turrets 
showed. 

A thousand courts of guard kept fires, and every 
guard allowed 

Fifty stout men, by whom their horse eat oats 
and hard white corn, 

And all did wishfully expect the silver-throned 
morn. 

Translated from the 
Greek of Homer by 
George Chapman, 


THE MAID * 

T hunder of riotous hoofs over the quak- 
ing sod ; 

Clash of reeking squadrons, steel-capped, iron- 
shod; 

The White Maid and white horse, and the flap- 
ping banner of God. 

Black hearts riding for money; red hearts riding 
for fame; 

* Reprinted by permission of the author* 
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The Maid who rides for France and the King 
who rides for shame — 

Gentlemen, fools, and a saint riding in Christ’s 
high name ! 

''Dust to dust !” it is written. Wind-scattered are 
lance and bow. 

Dust, the Cross of Saint George; dust, the ban- 
ner of snow. 

The bones of the King are crumbled, and rotted 
the shafts of the foe. 

Forgotten the young knight’s valour; forgotten, 
the captain’s skill; 

Forgotten, the fear and the hate and the mailed 
hands raised to kill; 

Forgotten, the shields that clashed and the ar- 
rows that cried so shrill. 


Like a story from some old book, that battle of 
long ago: 

Shadows, the poor French King and the might of 
his English foe ; 

Shadows, the charging nobles and the archers 
kneeling a-row — 

8ut a flame in my heart and my eyes, the Maid 
with her banner of snow! 

Theodore Goodridge RosmTS. 
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A FAREWELL TO ARMS 
(to queen ELIZABETH) 

H IS golden locks Time hath to silver turned ; 
O Time too swift, O swiftness never ceas- 
ing! 

His youth Against time and age hath ever spurn’d 
But spurn’d in vain ; youth waneth by increas- 
ing: 

Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading 
seen; 

Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 


His helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 
And, lovers’ sonnets turn’d to holy psalms, 

A man-at-arms must now serve on his knees. 
And feed on prayers, which are Age his alms: 
But though from court to cottage he depart. 

His Saint is sure of his unspotted heart. 


And when he saddest sits in homely cell, 

He’ll teach his swains this carol for a song, — 
“Blest be the hearts that wish my sovereign well, 
Curst be the souls that think her any wrong.” 
Goddess, allow this aged man his right 
(To be your beadsman now that was your knight. 

George Peele. 
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TO THE LORD-GENERAL CROMWELL 

C ROMWELL, our chief of men, who through 
a cloud, 

Not of war only, but detractions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast 
ploughed. 

And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies, and his work pursued, 
While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots im- 
bued, 

And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud, 
And Worcester’s laureate wreath. Yet much re- 
mains 

To conquer still; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War: new foes arise. 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains : 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw. 

Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 

John Milton. 


VENICE 

1 STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Si^s; 

A palace and a prison on each hand: 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand : 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
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Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
OVr the far times, when many a subjec± land 
Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her 
hundred isles! 


She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers; 

And such she was; — ^her daughters had their 
dowers 

From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity 
increased. 


In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore. 

And music meets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gone — ^but Beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade — but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy! 

Lord Byron. 
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ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENETIAN 
REPUBLIC, 1802 

O NCE did she hold the gorgeous East in fee; 
And was the safeguard of the West: the 
worth 

Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 

Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden City, bright and free ; 

No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 

And, when she took unto herself a mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 

And what if she had seen those glories fade, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay; 
[Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 

When her long life hath reach’d its final day: 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the 
Shade 

Of that which once was great is pass’d away. 

William Wordsworth. 

CONCORD HYMN 

Sung at the Completion of the Battle Monuments 
April Ip, 1836. 

B y the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

' Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 
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The foe long since in silence slept; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 

And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone ; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


WATERLOO 

T here was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave 
men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again,, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 

But hush I hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
knell ! 
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Did ye not hear it? — ^No; ’twas but the wind^ 
Or the car rattling o^er the stony street ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure 
meet 

To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet — 
But hark! — that heavy sound breaks in once 
more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 
Arm ! Arm ! it is — it is — ^the canon’s opening roar ! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sat Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it 
near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could 
quell ; 

He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, 
fell. 

Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own lovelin^; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
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The life from out young hearts, and choking 
sighs 

Which ne’er might be repeated; who could 
guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn 
could rise! 


And there was mounting in hot haste: the 
steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering 
car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 

Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 

While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering, with white lips — “The foe! they 
come! they come!” 


And wild and high the “Cameron’s gathering” 
rose! 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon 
foes: — 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath whidi 
fills 
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Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instills 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clans- 
man’s ear ! 

And Ardennes waves about them her green 
leaves. 

Dewy with nature’s tear-drops as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave, — alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall 
grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope shall moulder cold 
and low. 

I 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of 
strife, 

The morn the marshaling in arms, — ^the day 
Battle’s magnificently stern array! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when 
rent 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and 
pent, 
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Rider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial 
blent ! 


Loro Byron. 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE AFTER 
CORUNNA 

N ot a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O^er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lanthorn dimly burning. 

No useless coflSn enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was 
dead. 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 

And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 
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That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er 
his head, 

And we far away on the billow! 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 

Charles Wolfe. 


DREAMERS* 

S oldiers are dtizens of death’s grey land, 
Drawing no dividend from time’s to-morrows 
In the great hour of destiny they stand, 

Each with his feuds, and jealousies, and sor- 
rows. 

Soldiers are sworn to action ; they must win 

* Reprinted, by permission of the publishers, E. P. 
Dutton and Company, from Counter-attack and other 
Poems, by Siegfried Sassoon. 
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Some flaming, fatal climax with their lives. 
Soldiers are dreamers ; when the guns begin 
They think of firelit homes, clean beds, and 
wives. 

I see them in foul dug-outs, gnawed by rats, 

And in the ruined trenches, lashed with rain, 
Dreaming of things they did with balls and bats, 
And mocked by hopeless longing to regain 
Bank-holidays, and picture-shows, and spats, 
And going to the ofSce in the train. 

Siegfried Sasson. 


TO LUiCASTA, GOING TO THE WARS 

T ell me not. Sweet, I am unkind. 
That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 

ITrue, a new mistress now I chase. 

The first foe in the field ; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As thou too shalt adore ; 

I could not love thee. Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more. 

Richard Lovelace. 
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TO 

O NE word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it; 

One feeling too falsely disdain’d 
For thee to disdain it; 

One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother; 

And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 

I can give not what men call love : 

But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above 
And the heavens reject not, 

The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


TELL ME, MY HEART, IF THIS BE LOVE 

W HEN Delia on the plain appears, 
Awed by a thousand tender fears 
I would approach, but dare not move: 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 

Whene’er she speaks, my ravish’d ear 
No other voice than hers can hear, 
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No other wit but hers approve: 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 

If she some other youth commend, 

Though I was once his fondest friend, 

His instant enemy I prove : 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 

When she is absent, I no more 
Delight in all that pleased before — 

The clearest spring, or shadiest grove; 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 

When fond of power, of beauty vain, 

Her nets she spread for every swain, 

I strove to hate, but vainly strove : 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 

Lord Lyttelton. 

THOUGHT HOW ONCE THEOCRITUS HAD 
SUNG” 

1 THOUGHT how once Theocritus had sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wish’d-for 
years, 

Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
|To bear a gift for mortals old or young: 

And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 

I saw in gradual vision through my tears 
The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years — 
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Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’ware. 
So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair ; 

And a voice said in mastery, while I strove, 
“Guess now who holds thee?” — “Death,” I said. 
But there 

The silver answer rang — “Not Death, but 
Love.” 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


I DO NOT LOVE THEE 

I DO not love thee ! — ^no ! I do not love thee ! 

And yet when thou art absent I am sad; 
And envy even the bright blue sky above thee, 
Whose quiet stars may see thee and be glad. 


I do not love thee! — ^yet, I know not why, 
Whatever thou dost seems still well done, to me: 

And often in my solitude I sigh 
That those I do love are not more like thee ! 


I do not love thee! — ^yet, I know not why, 

I hate the sound (though those who speak be 
dear) 

Which breaks the lingering echo of the tone 
Thy voice of music leaves upon my ear. 
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I do not love thee ! — Y et thy speaking eyes, 
With their deep, bright, and most expressive blue, 
Between me and the midnight heaven arise, 
Oftener than any eyes I ever knew. 

I know I do not love thee! yet, alas! 

Others will scarcely trust my candid heart; 

And oft I catch them smiling as they pass, 
Because they see me gazing where thou art. 
The Hon. Mrs. C. E, S. Norton. 


LOVE UNACCOUNTABLE 

IS not her birth, her friends, nor yet her 
JL treasure, 

Nor do I covet her for sensual pleasure, 

Nor for that old morality 

Do I love her, ^cause she loves me. 

Sure he that loves his lady ’cause she’s fair. 
Delights his eye, so loves himself, not her. 
Something there is moves me to love, and I 
Do know I love, but know not how, nor why. 

Alexander Brome. 

SYMPATHY 

A KNIGHT and a lady once met in a grove, 
While each was in quest of a fugitive love ; 
A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 

And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 
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nerer was knight such a sorrow that bore 
“O, never was maid so deserted before !*^ 
*Trom life and its uses let us instantly fly, 
And jump in together for company I” 


They searched for an eddy that suited the deed, 
But here was a bramble, and there was a weed ; 
‘^How tiresome it is !” said the fair with a sigh ; 

So they sat down to rest them in company. 


They gazed at each other, the maid and the 
knight ; 

HoW fair was her form, and how goodly his 
height ! 

*‘One mournful embrace”; sobbed the youth, “ere 
we die !” 

So kissing and cr3nng kept company. 


had I but loved such an angel as you!” 

'‘O, had but my swain been a quarter as true!” 
“To miss such perfection how blinded was I !” 
Sure now they were excellent company! 


At length spoke the lass, ^twixt a smile and a tear, 
“The weather is cold for a watery bier ; 

When summer returns we may easily die, 

Till then let us sorrow in company.” 

R. Heber. 
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THERE IS A LADY SWEET AND KIND 

T here is a Lady sweet and kind, 

Was never face so pleased my mind; 
I did but see her passing by, 

And yet I love her till I die. 

Her gesture, motion, and her smiles, 

Her wit, her voice my heart beguiles. 
Beguiles my heart, I know not why, 

And yet I love her till I die. 

Cupid is wingM and doth range, 

Her country so my love doth change; 

But change she earth, or change she sky. 
Yet will I love her till I die. 

Unknown, from Thomas 
Ford^s Music of Sundry 
Kinds, 1607. 


TO MADAME DE DAMAS LEARNING ENGLISH 

T hough British accents your attention fire, 
You cannot learn so fast as we admire. 
Scholars like you can slowly but improve, 

For who would teach you but the verb 
love?” 

Horace Walpole, Earl of Orforb. 
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LOVE IS A SICKNESS 

L ove is a sickness full of woes, 

All remedies refusing; 

A plant that most with cutting grows, 
Most barren with best using. 

Why so? 

More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 

If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 
Heigh-ho ! 

Love is a torment of the mind, 

A tempest everlasting ; 

And Jove hath made it of a kind, 

Not well, nor full, nor fasting. 

Why so ? 

More we enjoy it, more it dies; 

If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 
Heigh-ho ! 

Samuel Daniel, 

CARDS AND KISSES 

C UPID and my Campaspe play’d 
At cards for kisses — Cupid paid: 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 

His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows; 

Loses them too; then down he throws 

The coral of his lips, the rose 

Growing on 's cheeks (but none knows how) ; 
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With these, the crystal of his brow, 

And then the dimple of his chin: 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes — 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love! has she done this for thee? 

What shall, alas! become of me? 

John Lyly. 


AUBADE 

H ARK! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings. 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those spring 
On chaliced flowers that lies ; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes : 

With everything that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise I 
Arise, arise! 

William Shakespeare. 

<*THE LAJRK NOW LEAVES HIS WAT’RY NEST*" 

T he lark now leaves his wat’ry nest, 

And climbing shakes his dewy wings. 

He takes this window for the East, 

And to implore your light he sings — 

Awake, awake! the mom will never rise 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 
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The merchant hows unto the seaman’s star, 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes ; 
But still the lover wonders what they are 
Who look for day before his mistress wakes. 
Awake, awake! break thro’ your veils of lawn! 
Then draw your curtains, and begin the dawn! 

Sir William Davenant. 


CORINNA’S GOING A-MAYING 

G et up, get up for shame! The blooming 
morn 

Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 

See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colours through the air: 

Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree! 

Each flower has wept and bow’d towards the east 
Above an hour since, yet you not drest ; 

Nay ! not so much as out of bed ? 

When all the birds have matins said 
And sung their thankful hymns, ’tis sin, 

Nay, profanation, to keep in, 

Whereas a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch in May. 

Rise and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth, like the spring-time, fresh and 
green, 

And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
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For jewels for your gown or hair; 

Fear not ; the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you: 

Besides, the childhod of the day has kept, 

Against you come, some orient pearls unwept. 
Come, and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night: 

And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth! Wash, dress, be brief in 
praying: 

Few beads are best when once we go a-Maying. 

Come, my Corinna, come; and coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park, 
Made green and trimm’d with trees: see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch : each porch, each door, ere this, 
An ark, a tabernacle is. 

Made up of white-thorn neatly interwove; 

As if here were those cooler shades of love. 

Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see ^t? 

Come, we’ll abroad: and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May, 

And sin no more, as we have done, by staying; 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 

There’s not a budding boy or girl this day 
But is got up and gone to bring in May. 
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A deal of ‘youth ere this is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 
Some have despatch^ their cakes and cream, 
Before that we have left to dream: 

And some have wept and woo'd, and plighted 
troth, 

And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth ; 
Many a green-gown has been given; 

Many a kiss, both odd and even : 

Many a glance, too, has been sent 
From out the eye, love's firmament; 

Many a jest told of the keys betraying 
This night, and locks pick’d: yet we’re not 
a-Maying ! 

Come, let us go, while we are in our prime ; 

And take the harmless folly of the time. 

We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun ; 

And, as a vapour or a drop of rain, 

Once lost, can ne’er be found again, 

So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 

All love, all liking, all delight 
Lies drown’d with us in endless night. 

Then while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 

Robert Herrick. 
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TO AMARANTHA, THAT SHE WOULD DI- 
SHEVEL HER HAIR 

A MARANTHA sweet and fair, 

Ah, braid no more that shining hair! 
As my curious hand or eye 
Hovering round thee, let it fly ! 

Let it fly as unconfined 
As its calm ravisher the wind, 

Who hath left his darling, th^ East, 

To wanton o’er that spicy nest. 

Every tress must be confest, 

But neatly tangled at the best ; 

Like a clew of golden thread 
Most excellently ravelled. 

Do not then wind up that light 
In ribbands, and o’ercloud in night, 

Like the Sun in ’s early ray; 

But shake your head, and scatter day! 

Richard Lovelace. 

THE ADVICE 

P HYLLIS, for shame, let us improve 
A thousand several ways. 

These few short minutes stolen by love 
From many tedious days. 
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Whilst you want courage to despise 
The censure of the grave, 

For all the tyrants in your eyes, 

Your heart is but a slave. 

My love is full of noble pride, 

And never will submit 
To let that fop, Discretion, ride 
In triumph over wit. 

False friends I have, as well as you, 

That daily counsel me 
Vain frivolous trifles to pursue. 

And leave off loving thee. 

When I the least belief bestow 
On what such fools advise, 

May I be dull enough to grow 
Most miserably wise. 

Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset. 


WHILST IT IS PRIME 

F resh spring, the herald of loves mighty" 
king, 

In whose cote-armour richly are displayd 
All sorts of flowers, the which on earth do springy, 
In goodly colours gloriously arrayd — 
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Goe to my love, where she is carelesse layd, 

Yet in her winters bowre not well awake; 

Tell her the joyous time wil not be staid. 

Unless she doe him by the forelock take ; 

Bid her therefore her selfe soone ready make, 

To wayt on Love amongst his lovely crew; 
Where every one, that misseth then her make, 
Shall be by him amearst with penance dew. 

Make hast, therefore, sweet love, whilest it is 
prime ; 

For none can call againe the passed time. 

Edmund Spenser. 

SWEET-AND-TWENTY 

O MISTRESS mine, where are you roam** 
ing? 

O, stay and hear ! your true love’s commg, 

That can sing both high and low : 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting; 

Journeys end in lovers meeting, 

Every wise man’s son doth know. 

What is love? ’tis not hereafter; 

Present mirth hath present laughter; 

What^s to come is still unsure: 

In delay there lies no plenty, 

pThen come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty ! 

Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 

William Shakespeare. 
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GO, LOVELY ROSE 

G O, lovely Rose — 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that’s young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 

Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired : 

Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die — that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 

How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! ^ 

Edmund Waller. 

LOVE’S EMBLEMS 

N OW the lusty spring is seen ; 

Golden yellow, gaudy blue, 

Daintily invite the view: 
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Everjnvhere on every green 
Roses blushing as they blow, 

And enticing men to pull, 

Lilies whiter than the snow, 

Woodbines of sweet honey full: 

All love’s emblems, and all cry, 
“Ladies, if not pluck’d, we die.” 

Yet the lusty spring hath stay’d ; 

Blushing red and purest white 
Daintily to love invite 
Every woman, every maid: 

Cherries kissing as they grow, 

And inviting men to taste, 

Apples even ripe below, 

Winding gently to the waist : 

All love’s emblems, and all cry, 

“Ladies, if not pluck’d, we die.” 

John Fletcher. 

TO THE VIRGINS, TO MAKE MUCH OF TIME 

G ather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a flying; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be d3dng. 

The glorious lamp of Heaven, the sim, 

The higher he’s a getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 
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The age is best which is the first, 

When youth and blood are warmer ; 

But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time. 

And, while ye may, go marry ; 

For having lost but once your prime. 

You may forever tarry. 

Robert Herrick, 


CARPE DIEM 

I T is not, Celia, in your power 

To say how long our love will last; 
It may be we, within this hour, 

May lose those joys we now do taste: 
The blessed, who immortal be, 

From change of love are only free. 

Then, since we mortal lovers are, 

Ask not how long our love will last; 
But, while it does, let us take care 
Each minute be with pleasure passed. 
Were it not madness to deny 
To live, because we’re sure to die? 


Fear not, though love and beauty fail. 
My reason shall my heart direct : 
Your kindness now shall then prevail. 
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And passion turn into respect. 

Celia, at worst, you^l in the end 
But change a lover for a friend. 

Sir George Etherege. 


SILVIA 

W HO is Silvia? What is she? 

That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admirM be. 

Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness: 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness; 

And, being help’d, inhabits there. 

Then to Silvia let us sing, 

That Silvia is excelling; 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling: 

To her let us garlands bring. 

William Shakespeare. 


lANTHE 

F rom you, lanthe, little troubles pass 
Like little ripples down a sunny river; 
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Your pleasures spring like daisies in the grass, 
Cut down, and up again as blithe as ever. 

Walter Savage Landor. 

TO HELEN 

H elen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 

The weary way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 

Lo, in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 

The agate lamp within thy hand, 

Ah ! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are holy land ! 

Edgar Allan Poe. 

ELIZABETH OF BOHEMIA 

Y OU meaner beauties of the night, 
Which poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light. 

You common people of the skies, 

What are you, when the Moon shall rise J 
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Ye curious chanters of the wood 

That warble forth dame Nature’s lays. 
Thinking your passions understood 

By your weak accents; what’s your praise 
When Philomel her voice doth raise? 

Ye violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known 
Like the proud virgins of the year 
As if the spring were all your own, — 
What are you, when the Rose is blown ? 

So when my Mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty mind, 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen, 

Tell me, if she were not design’d 
The eclipse and glory of her kind ? 

Sir Henry Wotton. 

O, SAW YE BONNIE LESLEY? 

O SAW ye bonnie Lesley, 

As she gaed o’er the border? 

She’s gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther. 

To see her is to love her. 

And love but her forever; 

For nature made her what she is, 

And never made anither ! 
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Thou art a queen, fair Lesley, 

Thy subjects we, before thee ; 

Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 

The hearts o’ men adore thee. 

The deil he could na scaith thee, 

Or aught that wad belang thee ; 

He’d look into thy bonnie face, 

And say, “I canna wrang thee 1” 

The Powers aboon will tent thee; 
Misfortune sha’ na steer thee; 

Thou ’rt like themsel’ sae lovely 
That ill they’ll ne’er let near thee. 

Return again, fair Lesley, 

Return to Caledonie! 

That we may brag we hae a lass 
There’s nane again sae bonnie. 

Robert Burns?, 

O MY LUVE’S LIKE A RED, RED ROSE 

O MY Luve’s like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June: 

O my Luve’s like the melodic 
That’s sweetly play’d in tune. 

As fair art thou, my bonnie lass. 

So deep in luve am I : 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 

Till a’ the seas gang dry: 
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Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear. 

And the rocks melt wi^ the sun ; 

I will iuve thee still, my dear, 

While the sands life shall run. 

And fare thee weel, my only Luve ! 

And fare thee weel a while ! 

And I will come again, my Luve, 

Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 

Robert Burns. 


FAIR INES 

O SAW ye not fair Ines ? 

She’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 

And rob the world of rest : 

She took our daylight with her, 

The smiles that we love best. 

With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 

O turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of night, 

For fear the Moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivail’d bright; 

Auid blessM will the lover be 
That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
J dare not even write! 
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Would I had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier, 

Who rode so gaily by thy side, 

And whisper’d thee so near! 

Were there no bonny dames at home, 

Or no true lovers here, 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear? 

I saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 

And banners waved before; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, 

And snowy plumes they wore: 

• It would have been a beauteous dream, — 
If it had been no more ! 

Alas, alas! fair Ines, 

She went away with song. 

With Music waiting on her steps, 

And shoutings of the throng ; 

But some were sad, and felt no mirth, 

But only Music’s wrong. 

In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell, 
To her you’ve loved so long. 

Farewell, farewell, fair Ines! 

That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck, 
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Nor danced so light before, — 

Alas for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on the shore! 

The smile that bless’d one lover’s heart 
Has broken many morel 

Thomas Hood. 

SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY 

S HE walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 

Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
.Which waves in every raven tress, 

Or softly lightens o’er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 

And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

Xhe smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent! 

Lord Byron. 
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ASK ME NO MORE WHERE JOVE BESTOWS 

A sk me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose; 

For in your beauty’s orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 


Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ; 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 


Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past; 
For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 


Ask me no more where those stars li^t 
That downwards fall in dead of night; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become as in their sphere. 


Ask me no more if east or west 
The Phoenix builds her spicy nest; 

For unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 

Thomas Carew. 
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HE PAINTS THE BEAUTIES OF LAUHA, PRO- 
TESTING HIS UNALTERABLE LOVE 

L oose to the breeze her golden tresses 
flowed, 

Wildly in thousand mazy ringlets blown, 

And from her eyes unconquered glances shone, 
Those glances now so sparingly bestowed. 

And true or false, meseemed some signs she 
showed 

As o’er her cheek soft pity’s hue was thrown ; 

I, whose whole breast with love’s soft food was 
sown, 

What wonder if at once my bosom glowed? 
.Graceful she moved, with more than mortal mien. 
In form an angel ; and her accents won 
Upon the ear with more than human sound* 
A spirit heavenly pure, a living sun, 

Was what I saw ; and if no more ’twere seen, 

T’ unbend the bow will never heal the 
wound. 

An anonymous translation 
(Oxford, 1795) from the 
Italian of Francesco 
Petrarch. 

HE SEEKS SOLITUDE, BUT LOVE FOLLOWS 
HIM EVERYWHERE 

A lone, and lost in thought, the desert glade 
Measuring, I roam with ling*ring steps and 
slowj 
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And still a watchful glance around nae 
throw, 

Anxious to shun the print of human tread: 

No other means I find, no surer aid 

From the world’s prying eye to hide my woe : 

So well my wild disordered gestures show, 

And love-lorn looks, the fire within me bred, 
That well I deem each mountain, wood, and 
plain, 

And river, knows what I from man conceal, — 
What dreary hues my life’s fond prospects 
dim. 

Yet whate’er wild or savage paths IVe ta’en, 
Where’er I wander, Love attends me still, 

Soft whis’pring to my soul, and I to him. 

An anonymous translation 
(Oxford, 1795) from 
the Italian of Fran- 
cesco Petrarch. 

'‘WHERE E’ER YOU WALK” 

W HERE e’er you walk cool gales shall fan 
the glade; 

Trees where you sit shall crowd into a shade. 

Where e’er you tread, the blushing flow’rs shall 
rise, 

And all things flourish where e’er you turn your 
eyes. 


Alexander Pope. 
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TO ELECTRA 

1 DARE not ask a kiss, 

I dare not beg a smile, 

Lest having that, or this, 

I might grow proud the while. 

No, no, the utmost share 
Of my desire shall be 
Only to kiss that air 
That lately kissed thee. 

Robert Herrick. 


TO ANTHEA; WHO MAY COMMAND HIM 
ANYTHING 

B id me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be ; 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free 
As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart 111 give to thee. 

Bid that heart stay, and it will stay 
To honour thy decree: 

Or bid it languish quite away, 

And ’t shall do so for thee. 
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Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While I have eyes to see: 

And, having none, yet will I keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despair, and 111 despair 
Under that c]ypress-tree : 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en death to die for thee. 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 

The very eyes of me: 

And hast command of every part 
To live and die for thee. 

Robert Herrick. 


TO CELIA 

D rink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And 111 not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee 
As giving it a hope that there 
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It could not wither’d be; 

But thou thereon didst only breathe. 

And sent’st it back to me ; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself but thee ! 

Ben Jonson. 


FROM 'IN A GONDOLA’’ 


He sings 


1 SEND my heart up to thee, all my heart 
In this my singing. 

For the stars help me, and the sea bears part; 

The very night is clinging 
Closer to Venice’ streets to leave one space 
Above me, whence thy face 
May light my joyous heart to thee its dwelling 
place. 


Robert Browning. 


THE WHITE ROSE 

Sent hy a Yorkist Gentleman to his Lancastrian Mis* 
tress 

I F this fair rose ofFend thy sight, 

Placed in thy bosom bare, 

’Twill blush to find itself less whitCi 
And turn Lancastrian there. 
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But if thy ruby lips it spy, — 

As kiss it thou mayst deign, — 

With envy pale ’twill lose its dye, 

And Yorkist turn again. 

Unknown. 


NAMES 

1 ASKED my fair one happy day, 

What I should call her in my lay; 

By what sweet name from Rome or Greece ; 
Lalage, Neaera, Chloris, 

Sappho, Lesbia, or Doris, 

Arethusa or Lucrece. 

‘‘Ah!” replied my gentle fair, 

^‘BelovM, what are names but air? 

•Choose thou whatever suits the line; 

Call me Sappho, call me Chloris, 

Call me Lalage or Doris, 

Only, only call me Thine.” 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

REPENTANCE 

L ast Sunday at St. James’s prayers, 

The prince and princess by, 

I, dressed in all my whale-bone airs, 

Sat in a closet nigh. 
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I bowed my knees, I held my book, 

Read all the answers o’er; 

But was perverted by a look, 

Which pierced me from the door. 

High thoughts of Heaven I came to use. 
With the devoutest care; 

Which gay young Strephon made me lose. 
And all the raptures there. 

He stood to hand me to my chair, 

And bowed with courtly grace; 

But whispered love into my ear 
Too warm for that grave place. 

‘Xove, love,” said he, “by all adored, 

My tender heart has won.” 

But I grew peevish at the word, 

And bade he would be gone. 

He went quite out of sight, while I 
A kinder answer meant; 

Nor did I for my sins that day 
By half so much repent. 

Unknown. 


A DEVOUT LOVER 

1 HAVE a mistress, for perfections rare 
In every eye, but in my thoughts most fair. 
Like tapers on the altar shine her eyes ; 

Her breath is the perfume of sacrifice ; 

And wheresoe’er my fancy would begin. 

Still her perfection lets religion in. 

We sit and talk, and kiss away the hours 
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As chastely as the morning dews kiss flowers : 

I touch her, like my beads, with devout care, 

And come unto my courtship as my prayer. 

Thomas Randolph. 

MY LADY^S TEARS 

1 SAW my Lady weep, 

And Sorrow proud to be advancM so 
In those fair eyes where all perfection keep. 

Her face was full of woe ; 

But such a woe (believe me) as wins more hearts 
Than Mirth can do with her enticing parts. 

Unknown, from John Dow- 
land’s Third and Last 
Book of Songs or Airs, 

1603. 

TO DIANEME 

S WEET, be not proud of those two eyes 
Which starlike sparkle in their skies; 

Nor be you proud that you can see 
All hearts your captives, yours yet free ; 

Be you not proud of that rich hair 
Which wantons with the love-sick air; 

Whenas that ruby which you wear, 

Sunk from the tip of your soft ear, 

Will last to be a precious stone 
When all your world of beauty’s gone. 

Robert Herrick. 
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UPON JULIAN'S CLOTHES 


jj^Nas jQy Julia goes, 

V V Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 
That liquefaction of her clothes. 


Next, when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each way free ; 

O how that glittering taketh me ! 

Robert Herrick* 


DELIGHT IN DISORDER 

A SWEET disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonnessl 
A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction ; 

An erring lace, which here and there 
Inthralls the crimson stomacher; 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbons to flow confusedly; 

A winning wave, deserving note, 

In the tempestuous petticoat; 

A careless shoestring, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility; — 

Do more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 

Robert Herrick. 
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SIMPLEX MUNDITIIS 

S TILL to be neat, still to be drest, 
As you were going to a feast ; 

Still to be powder’d, still perfumed: 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all th’ adulteries of art ; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

Ben Jonson. 


SONG 

T he merchant, to secure his treasure, 
Conveys it in a borrow’d name: 
Euphelia serves to grace my measure; 

But Chloe is my real flame. 

My softest verse, my darling lyre, 

Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay; 

When Chloe noted her desire 

That I should sing, that I should play. 
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My lyre I tune, my voice I raise ; 

But with my numbers mix my sighs: 

And while I sing Euphelia’s praise, 

I fix my soul on Chloe’s eyes. 

Fair Chloe blushed: Euphelia frown’d: 

I sung, and gazed: I play’d, and trembled: 
And Venus to the Loves around 
Remark’d, how ill we all dissembled. 

Matthew Prior. 


THE NIGHT-PIECE, TO JULIA 

H er eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee; 
And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like sparks of fire, befriend thee. 

No Will-o’-the-wisp mislight thee, 

Nor snake or slow-worm bite thee; 

But on, on thy way 
Not making a stay. 

Since ghost there’s none to affright thee. 

Let not tlie dark thee cumber: 

What though the moon does slumber? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light 
Like tapers without number. 
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Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus to come unto me; 

And when I shall meet 
The silv’ry feet, 

My soul ril pour into thee. 

Robert Herrick. 


TEARS 

W EEP you no more, sad fountains; 

What need you flow so fast? 

Look how the snowy mountains 
Heaven’s sun doth gently waste! 

But my Sun’s heavenly eyes 
View not your weeping, 

That now lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies 
Sleeping. 

Sleep is a reconciling, 

A rest that peace begets ; 

Doth not the sun rise smiling 
When fair at even he sets? 

Rest you then, rest, sad eyes! 

Melt not in weeping, 

While she lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies 
Sleeping. 

Unknown, from John Dow- 
land’s Third and Last Book 
of Songs or Airs, 1603. 
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A STOLEN KISS 

N OW gentle sleep hath closed up those eyes 
Which, waking, kept my boldest thoughts 
in awe; 

And free access unto that sweet lip lies, 

From whence I long the rosy breath to draw. 
M'ethinks no wrong it were, if I should steal 
From those two melting rubies one poor kiss; 
None sees the theft that would the theft reveal, 
Nor rob I her of aught that she can miss ; 

Nay, should I twenty kisses take away, 

There would be little sign I would do so ; 
Why then should I this robbery delay? 

O she may wake, and therewith angry grow! ' 
Well, if she do, I’ll back restore that one, 

And twenty hundred thousand more for loan. 

George Wither. 


GOOD-NIGHT 

G ood-night? ah! no; the hour is ill 
Which severs those it should unite; 
Let us remain together still, 

Then it will be ^ood night. 

How can I call the lone night good. 

Though thy sweet wishes wing its flight ? 
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Be it not said, thought, understood, 
Then it will be — good night. 


To hearts which near each othef move 
From evening close to morning light, 

The night is good ; because, my love, 

They never say good-night. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


SLEEP 

C OME, Sleep; O Sleep! the certain knot of 
peace. 

The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe. 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 

Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low; 
With shield of proof shield me from out the 
prease 

Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth throw : 
O make in me those civil wars to cease ; 

I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 

A chamber deaf to noise and blind of light, 

A rosy garland and a weary head ; 

And if these things, as being thine by right, 

Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me, 
Livelier than elsewhere, Stella’s image see. 

Sir Philip Sidney. 
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WEXL GO NO MORE A-ROVING 

S O, we’ll go no more a-roving 
So late into the night, 

Though the heart be still as loving, 
And the moon be still as bright. 


For the sword outwears its sheath, 
And the soul wears out the breast, 
And the heart must pause to breathe, 
And love itself have rest. 


Though the night was made for loving, 

And the day returns too soon, 

Yet we’ll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon. 

Lord Byron*. 


I PRITHEE SEND ME BACK MY HEART 

1 PRITHEE send me back my heart. 
Since I cannot have thine ,* 

For if from yours you will not part, 

Why, then, shouldst thou have mine? 

Yet now I think on’t, let it lie, 

To find it were in vain; 

For thou hast a thief in either eye 
Would steal it back again. 
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Why should two hearts in one breast lie. 

And yet not lodge together? 

O Love! where is thy sympathy, 

If thus our breasts thou sever? 

But love is such a mystery, 

I cannot find it out; 

For when I think Fm best resolved, 

I then am in most doubt. 

Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 

I will no longer pine; 

For ril believe I have her heart, 

As much as she hath mine. 

Sir John Suckling. 


TO ROSEMOUNDE. A BALADE 

M adame, ye ben of al beaute shrync 

As fer as cercled is the mappemounde; 
For as the cristal glorious ye shyne, 

And lyke ruby ben your chekes rounde, 
Therwith ye ben so mery and so jocounde, 
That at a revel whan that I see you daunce, 
It is an oynement unto my wounde, 

Thogh ye to me ne do no daliaunce. 


For though I wepe of teres ful a tyne, 

Yet may that wo myn herte nat confoundc; 
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Your seemly voys that ye so smal out-twyne 
Maketh my thoght in joye and blis habounde. 
So curteisly I go, with love bounde, 

That to my-self I sey, in my penaunce, 
Suffyseth me to love you, Rosemounde, 

Thogh ye to me do no daliaunce. 


Nas never pyk walwed in galauntyne 
As I love am walwed and y>wounde ; 

For which f ul ofte I of my-self divyne 
That I am trewe Tristam the secounde- 
My love may not ref reyd be nor afounde ; 

I brenne ay in an amorous pleasunce. 

Do what you list, I wil your thral be founde, 
Thogh ye to me do no daliaunce, 

GEpiifREY Chaucer* 



